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It Has Struck Sex O'Clock 


An answer to an 
article in Collier’s 


“THE article written by Dean 
Jennings (September 15, 
1945) for Collier’s under the 
caption Sex in the Classroom is 
very vulnerable from Religion’s 
viewpoint in many spots. 

(1) Dr. Noel Keys, the pro- 
fessor who teaches the course on 
Sex in the lecture hall on the 
University of California campus, 
overemphasizes the physical as- 
pects of marriage which, in re- 
ligion’s estimate, is not of the 
first, even though of some, im- 
portance. 


(2) A _ public co-educational 
course on the subject of sex re- 
lations does not become right be- 
cause the students have no ob- 
jection to it, or because they 
actually want it. 

(3) The article conveys the 
impression that the writer up- 
holds the Freudian sex theories, 
all of which religion could by no 
means countenance. 

(4) Because there is “evi- 
dence that we have urgent need 
of better sex education,” it does 
not follow that the “means” to 
that end chosen by Dr. Keys 
are justified. Such means were 
denounced quite generally in this 
country until the last few years, 
by eminent physicians and psy- 
chologists, and by most parents. 

(5) Even if Dean Jennings 
reports that “the qualities of 
character they (the young men 
and women) value most in their 
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prospective mates are loyalty, 
honesty and tolerance,” they are 
not the ones to pass on the mo- 
rality of “heavy petting,” “pre- 
marital sex experiences,” “dat- 
ing by wife of man away in 
service,” “the use of contracep- 
tives,” “divorce of childless 
couples on joint request,” etc. 

(6) The primary purpose of 
marriage as conceived by the 
young people who were polled 
is not in keeping with tradition- 
al law, whether divine or human. 

(7) Dr. Keys erroneously be- 
lieves that knowledge produces 
virtue. 

I should like to answer Dr. 
Keys by developing in this arti- 
cle the first four of these seven 
points from Religion’s attitude 
towards a public sex instruction 
course, such as is conducted by 
him. 

What Love Is 


(1) I do not find a single 
spiritual thought or one that has 
any religious connotation in the 
lectures delivered by Dr. Keys 
as they are described by Dean 
Jennings. For instance, Dr. 
Keys, in answering a student 
who desired to know the differ- 
ence between “infatuation” and 
“Jove” answered: “There must 
be a lot of students who think 
these are two different things. 
I do not think so. An infatua- 
tion can be as genuine as any 
other love. The real question is 
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whether your love has in it the 
elements to make it grow 
stronger through the years.” 

Most people understand by 
“infatuation” what might be 
called “love at first sight.” If 
the heart’s love is directed to- 
wards another’s personality, 
which cannot be known at first 
sight, how can infatuation and 
love be identical? One certain- 
ly cannot appraise another’s per- 
sonality merely by his attrac- 
tive appearance, his manner, his 
power to captivate. 

Infatuation is not likely to 
have “the elements to make it 
grow stronger through the 
years.” On the contrary, the 
glamor and the various things 
which infatuate flaming youth 
will likely become dimmer with 
the years if they were the chief 
determining factors in the choice 
of a mate. Physical beauty which 
“is only skin-deep,” and other 
outward traits will not guaran- 
tee either happiness or perman- 
ency of marriage, as is clear 
from what we read, month after 
month, about the wreck of the 
second and third and fourth 
Hollywood marriages which had 


beauty and glamor as their chief 
motivation. 

(2) The fact that 86% of the 
students attending Dr. Keys’ lec- 
tures voted that sex instruction 
in high schools is desirable, and 
that 13% voted that it should be 
permitted, does not make it 
right. Attempts have been made 
frequently in different cities— 
in fact as far back as forty 
years ago—to give sex instruc- 
tion in the high schools, but it 
was always more bitterly oppos- 
ed by most parents than it was 
by the Church itself. 

Who would do the instructing? 
Would it be the young or old 
maiden teacher? Would it be a 
divorcee? Would it be one who 
regarded marriage as a contract 
indissoluble, sacred and holy? 
Would it be one whose own pri- 
vate life is blameless, or one 
who sees no harm in youth “sow- 
ing wild oats”? How far would 
the teacher go with his instruc- 
tions? What should be left un- 
said? 

Morals Don’t Change 

A new doctrine, widely pro- 
mulgated, which is doing great 
harm to the cause of morality 
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generally, is that which teaches 
that “morals change with the 
times.” 

In the year 1905 the Ameri- 
can Medical Association publish- 
ed pamphlets for the adolescent 
boy and girl, and also for those 
who were courting with mar- 
riage in view. The doctrine 
taught in these two brochures 
was identical with that always 
taught by the Church, and the 
writer distributed many of them. 
A few years ago the American 
Medical Association decided to 
discontinue the further publica- 
tion of these books. Why? Has 
morality a different meaning 
with those who govern the Am- 
erican Medical Association to- 
day? The writer wrote to the 
Secretary of the American Med- 
ical Association to ascertain just 
why the little books would no 
longer be circulated by them, 
and received an answer which 


was to the effect that the strict: 4,4: married and unmarried, is 
in them weré’') 


hardly suited to modern. youth ; dreds of books,, always advertis- 
We thought this was only an-: ed at special barvain prices, are 
other way of saying that in- 


morals taught 


stead of modern youth observing 
fixed standards, the American 
Medical Association would fol- 
low the newer standards set by 
youth. 

When a nation’s youth is not 
taught anything about the sov- 
ereignty of God, it will quite 
naturally ignore His laws. But 
are the spiritually and religious- 
ly illiterate to set a new social 
policy? 

Until a few years ago this 
same Association, year after year 


at its national meetings refused 
to endorse the use of artificial 
contraceptives, but its attitude 
on that matter has also been 
altered. In fact a past-president 
now heads the Planned Parent- 
hood Association. 


Until our times the moral law 
was regarded as something 
stable, unchangeable, as unalter- 
ably fixed as the North Star, 
which, over the centuries, has 
been a guide for mariners. What 
if these began to act on the the- 
ory that they should no longer 
be guided by the North Star, 
but that it should rather gov- 
ern itself by their changeable 
attitudes. 

The sex-mindedness of mod- 
ern youth, reared without re- 
ligious principles, is formed 
chiefly by current story maga- 
zines which teein with stories— 


fiction’ or real—in which sexual 


misconduct, on the part of both 


portrayed. ‘These and the hun- 


designed to create a sex-mind- 
edness in order that the appetite 
for more smut may be whetted. 
This filth in print is also some- 
thing quite “modern.” 


Urge Restraint 


(3) Even Dr. Sigmund Freud, 
quoted by William L. Stowewell, 
in his Sex for Parents and 
Teachers, published in 1924, ad- 
mits: “It is safe to say that most 
men would be none the worse, 
but all the better for greater 
self-restraint and this not only 
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in deed and word, but also in 
thought.” 

But the Freudians are, accord- 
ing to the estimate of many psy- 
chiatrists, the most dangerous 
diagnosticians and guides. They 
are too much disposed to attri- 
bute neuroses either to sex com- 
plexes or to the effort of con- 
scientious people to observe con- 
tinence. They were severely de- 
nounced a few years ago by Dr. 
Monakow, forty-five years a 
practicing psychiatrist in Zur- 
ich. He believed that neuroses 
are more often the effect of sex 
excesses than they are of re- 
straint. 

F. W. Foerster, probably the 
most noted psychologist of Eur- 
ope, who is now a refugee in 
this country; Dr. James Walsh, 
the late Professor of Medicine 
at Fordham; Dr. Moore, of 
Washington, and a hist of othe> 


famed psychiatrists agree with 
Dr. Monakow, anc Profes-' 


sor Sved Ribbing, -of. Sweden, 
who wrote: 

“In my twenty’ yeare’ ‘exper- 
ience with young and’ ole people 
of all classes, I have never come 
across a single one who declared 
self-mastery in sexual matters 
impossible . .. The struggle 
to live chastely would not be so 
difficult but for books and pic- 
tures and phantasms, which un- 
duly excite the mind and the 
feelings.” 

We wonder whether he would 
not charge Dr. Keys’ lectures 
and vivid illustrations with be- 
ing provocative of sex excite- 
ment. 
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The theory that an effort to 
keep passion in check produces 
neuroses is completely refuted 
by the practice of religious men 
and women who are under vow 
not only to live chastely, but 
never deliberately to let their 
thoughts dwell on unchaste mat- 
ters. Physicians, who have oc- 
casion to wait on patients at the 
Motherhouses of Sisters during 
the summer when there are of- 
ten from 1,000 to 2,000 of them 
together, will, we are certain, 
testify that they see far less 
evidence of neuroses among 
them than would be found among 
an equal number of married or 
unmarried women, of whatever 
rank, living in the world. 

Geddes and Thompson in their 
book Sex write: 

“Whether the sex instruction 
is direct or indirect, through 
hygiene or through nature study; 
whether it is given by the par- 
ent or the head of the school, 


'Dy..the science teacher or by 


lending .booklets—care must be 
taken ne to anticipate interest; 
not to excite... and not to say 
too much.” 

(4) Society is not improved 
by any amount of education di- 
rected solely to the intellect, as 
the best educators of our land 
have always recognized. Our so- 
ciety has not become more moral 
with the strides made by public 
school education or even by sci- 
ence. 

“Progressive” education was 
introduced into many schools in 
the hope that children might 
respond better to guidance if 
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it were bereft of all inhibitions, 
if it permitted them to “follow 
their urges.” But it is being 
discontinued today because pub- 
lic opinion became _ aroused 
against it as tending rather to 
weaken than to strengthen the 
child’s will. No manly character 
could possibly be formed by that 
sort of school policy. 


The Better Way 


Dr. Keys’ lectures seem to be 
in line with the progressive ed- 
ucation idea; at least he permits 
the students to vote on what 
they would prefer to do, and ap- 
parently accepts their verdict, 
whether it be in keeping with the 
moral law or not. 


Christopher Dawson, speaking 
on the progressive seculariza- 
tion of modern civilization, wrote 
in his Progress and Religion: 


“It seems as though a new so- 
ciety was arising which will ac- 
knowledge no hierarchy of val- 
ues, no intellectual authority and 
no social or religious tradition, 
but which will live for the mo- 
ment in a chaos of pure sensa- 
tion ... It is obvious that a 
civilization of this kind holds 
no promise for the future save 
that of social disintegration.” 

Sex education has been fre- 
quently attempted in the high 
schools of many cities, and as 
frequently abandoned. It has 
been referred to as an attempt 
to substitute a pagan philosophy 
for Christian ethics, and has 
even been compared to the feed- 
ing of a fire with fuel in order 
to smother it. 


Religion sees considerable de- 
licacy in dealing with sex mat- 
ters in the classroom, and be- 
lieves that the plan often fol- 
lowed, according to which a phy- 
sician occasionally talks to boys 
and a nurse to girls, from the 
moral standpoint, is far more 
preferable. 


In July, 1913, the Chicago 
Board of Education ordered 
courses in Sex Hygiene to be 
given in the high schools of that 
city, but public opinion forced 
the discontinuance of the course 
within three months. Governor 
Dunne, of Illinois, writing to the 
President of the University of 
Illinois, Mr. James, voiced his 
sentiment in these words: 


“IT would not permit my young 
and innocent daughters to be 
sent to either a public or pri- 
vate school where sex hygiene 
is discussed in public. I hon- 
estly fear that if sex hygiene 
be taught in schools, and young 
boys and girls in the open class- 
room are made aware of things 
which may be taught in the line 
of sex hygiene, it probably will 
create in their young minds a 
prurient curiosity which will in- 
duce, rather than suppress, im- 
morality and unchastity.” 

A year later, in July, 1914, 
the National Education Asso- 
ciation, at its meeting in Min- 
neapolis, passed a Resolution, 
which read in part as follows: 

“The Association, reaffirming 
its belief in the constructive 
value of education in sex hy- 
giene, directs attention to the 
grave dangers, ethical and so- 


cial, arising out of a sex con- 
sciousness stimulated by undue 
emphasis on sex problems and 
sex relations.” 


Later this Education Associa- 
tion, following the stimulators 
of public opinion, aroused by an 
increase in juvenile delinquency, 
altered its attitude somewhat. 


The United States Army and 
Navy Departments also pursued 
a different policy during the re- 
cent war from that enforced dur- 
ing World War I. In 1917 Sec- 
retary of War Newton Baker 
requested the American Medi- 
cal Association to appoint a 
Commission to draft a decree 
which would serve as an official 
guide for the Army in dealing 
with the recreation of soldiers 
in training. This decree called 
for the protection of the ser- 
vice man from syphillis by the 
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strict observance of continence. 
At the beginning of World War 
II, this policy yielded to one 
which provided boys leaving the 
camps at night with condoms. 

The United States Public 
Health Service also reversed its 
previous Christian policy. Soon 
after World War I it issued a 
pamphlet entitled Keeping Fit, 
which was as morally sound as 
the Church’s teaching. Then, 
a few years ago, it published an- 
other brochure, entitled Jt Does- 
n’t Pay, which does not contain 
a moral thought, but which is 
designed to help service men to 
protect themselves after misbe- 
havior. Religion evidently can- 
not justify any such complete 
reversal of attitude towards the 
moral law. 

Next month I shall discuss 
points five, six and seven listed 
above. 


The Grass Hoots 


Of all the goods that can be the object of private property 
none is more conformable to nature, according to the teaching 
of the Rerum Novarum, than the land, the holding in whick 
the family lives, and from the products of which it draws all or 
part of its subsistence. And it is in the spirit of the Rerum 
Novarum to state that, as a rule, only that stability which is 
rooted in one’s own holding makes of the family the vital and 
most perfect and fecund cell of society.—Pope Pius XII. 


The fact remains .. 


. that obesity is as dangerous to 


children’s health as it is to adults. Over-fat children’s resistance 
is lower than normal-weight children’s, and they are more sub- 
ject to colds and infectious diseases. Their hearts and circula- 
tion are overtaxed, and they are poor surgical risks. They are 
subject to flat feet, joint pains and deformities —Edith M. 
Stern in Coronet. 
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Family Allowances For The U.S.A. 


Should we follow 
Canada’s example? 


BEGINNING July, 1945, the 

Family Allowance Act of Can- 
ada (passed in August, 1944) 
went into effect. Through it, 
hundreds of thousands of Can- 
adian families began to receive 
from the Federal Government 
each month a check covering a 
benefit they are entitled to under 
this Act. These checks will keep 
going into these homes so long 
as there remains in them a child 
under 16 years of age. 

The benefit payments allowed 
under the Canadian law (all of 
which are paid directly by the 
Federal Government) are: a 
monthly allowance, according to 
the following scale, for each 
child (up to four per family) 
resident in Canada and maintain- 
ed wholly or substantially by the 
parent: under 6 years of age, 
$5; 6 and under 10 years, $6; 
10 and under 13 years, $7; and 
18 and under 16 years, $8. For 
a fifth child maintained by the 
parent the above rates of al- 
lowance are reduced by $1; for 
the sixth and seventh, by $2 
each; and for the eighth and 
each subsequent child, by $3 
each. 

Shall We Follow? 


The question quite naturally 
suggests itself, “Is there call 
for such an allowance system in 
the United States?” Obviously 
the immediate purpose of family 
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allowances is to provide increas- 
ed income in view of increased 
family burdens. They are sup- 
plements to the remuneration 
of wage-earners and salaried 
workers to offset variations in 
family responsibilities. Behind 
them is the notion of enabling 
the financially weak to exercise 
their natural right to marry and 
rear a normal family of children, 
thereby helping to maintain the 
population of their country. 
Furthermore, there is the idea 
of helping them to do this with- 
out undue hardship and without 
denying their children the or- 
dinary opportunities that other 
children have. Family allow- 
ances aim to accomplish this by 
providing for a basic wage in 
an industry for all workers, 
whether married or unmarried, 
and then in addition for a sup- 
plementary allowance to heads 
of families. 


The need of such a supple- 
mentary allowance in the United 
States hardly calls for much ar- 
gument. Great amounts of da- 
ta are available to show that the 
incomes of many workers lack 
much of being a family living 
wage. 

Family allowances may be 
roughly divided into two classes, 
allowances paid under legal en- 
actments and allowances in the 
form of voluntary grants made 


* From The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, Sept., 1945. 
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by private employers. When 
allowances first began to be paid, 
they were on a voluntary basis. 
Today it is quite generally 
agreed that they should not be 
left to voluntary action by em- 
ployers and employees, but that 
they should be established and 
enforced by law. Under these cir- 
cumstances the system usually 
works out as follows: 


Each employer in a certain 
industry, or in a federation of 
employers, pays a tax equivalent 
to a certain percentage of his 
wage bill (for example, two per 
cent) into a common pool or 
so-called equalization fund. Out 
of this pool he is compensated 
for the family allowances he 
pays his married workers. In 
this way, there is nothing to in- 
duce him to discriminate be- 
tween married and unmarried 
men. His basic wage to all, and 
his tax for the pool or fund, is 
the same whether his employees 
are bachelors or heads of fam- 
ilies. 

Take This Example 


An example should help to 
make this clear. Let us assume 
that 100 employers, having 
10,000 workmen in their em- 
ploy and an annual wage bill of 
$12,000,000, form an equaliza- 
tion fund for the payment of 
allowances. Let us assume fur- 
ther that the workers have 12,- 
000 dependent children and 
that the allowance to go to each 
is $200 a year. That would call 
for $2,400,000 annually. 


This fund could be provided 
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in one of two ways, either by 
assessing each employer accord- 
ing to the number of employees 
he has or according to the 
amount paid out in wages. If 
the former method is used, each 
employer would have to pay in- 
to the equalization fund $240 
for each man in his employ. If 
the latter method is used, each 
would have to pay 20 per cent 
of the amount of his wage bill. 
Under either system it would 
make no _ difference whatever 
whether his workers were child- 
less or had large families. His 
contribution would be the same. 
Consequently, there would be no 
temptation to discriminate 
against the man with large fam- 
ilies and to favor those with 
few or no children. 


A substantially similar ar- 
rangement is possible in the 
case of the public service em- 
ployee. Dr. Paul Popenoe gives 
the following example to show 
how this might work out. A 
high school needs a principal. 
It hires a bachelor, paying him 
$3,000 for the year’s work. As 
an individual, this principal can 
live very well on this income. 
But the next year the school 
hires a man who has a wife and 
four children to support, the 
pay again being $3,000. Actual- 
ly, this principal gets nothing 
like $3,000 for himself. About 
20 per cent of his income goes 
to the support of his wife, and 
60 per cent more of it goes to 
the support of his children—15 
per cent to each child. That 
leaves him only 20 per cent of 
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his salary of $3,000, or $600 a 
year. 

Popenoe then goes on to sug- 
gest that the bachelor in the 
case actually be paid $2,000, and 
the father of the family $3,600. 
This would amount to the same 
real wage—$2,000 for both prin- 
cipals. But the father would 
get in addition $400 for his wife 
and $300 for each child. To as- 
sure the hiring of fathers as 
well as bachelors in spite of this 
difference in the two checks, he 
proposes the establishment of an 
equalization pool at the State 
Capital. 

Equalization Pool 


Assuming that there are in 
the State in question 100 high 
schools at the $2,000 level, these 
are formed into an equalization 
pool at that level. The prin- 
cipals, however, are paid not di- 
rectly by the local board but by 
the office of the equalization pool 
at the State Capital. It pays 
the bachelor $2,000, the family 
man $3,600. “But it debits the 
local board,” says Popenoe, “not 
with the amount paid to its par- 
ticular principal, but with one- 
hundredth of the total payroll 
of the pool. Thus every high 
school at that level will be pay- 
ing exactly the same for its prin- 
cipal—at a guess, let us say 
$2,900—although the principals 
themselves are getting varying 
amounts, $2,000 in this case, 
$3,600 in that one, in order to 
equalize the real pay for equal 
work and enable them to main- 
tain the same standard of liv- 
ing.” 


A rather common objection 
against family allowances is that 
they would tend to break or keep 
down wages. This is given at- 
tention in the popular literature 
published in conjunction with 
the Canadian Allowance Act. It 
is pointed out that family al- 
lowances are quite independent 
of wage rates, that they have 
nothing to do with working con- 
ditions or agreements. They are 
simply a supplement to the wages 
received by the heads of fam- 
ilies—payments which help to 
offset the unavoidable extra ex- 
pense of raising a family. 

Some idea of the extent of 
these allowances is given by the 
fact that in 1937 there were 
more than a million child bene- 
ficiaries of the family allowance 
system in the country of Bel- 
gium, and more than two and a 
half million in France. Other 
European countries, for in- 
stance Italy, have also used them 
extensively. 


Little Attention Here 


In the United States the al- 
lowance system has received very 
little attention. The writer has 
occasionally, over the past dec- 
ade, written an article in favor 
of it, and here and there some 
other voice has been raised in 
its behalf. But there has been 
no concerted effort to foster al- 
lowances either on a voluntary 
or a compulsory basis. Neither 
the State nor organized labor 
has given them any noteworthy 
attention. To be sure, we have 
had military allowances on a 
large scale since July, 1942. Be- 
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tween that date and June 30, 
1944, the War Department dis- 
bursed $2,865,241,131 (includ- 
ing $1,162,924,305 contributed 
by the soldiers) in family al- 
lowances for the service person- 
nel under its jurisdiction. But 
civilian allowances have not been 
in vogue here. 

Granted, however, the adoption 
of civilian allowances for the 
United States, would they not 
now come too late to keep us 
from becoming a dying nation? 
In other words, now that fam- 
ily limitation has for a quarter 
of a century been taught the 
American people through every 
modern trick of propaganda, 
would they now give up this 
destructive practice? Certainly 
one can hardly help but recall 
in this connection the word of 
the Frenchman, Dr. Doleris: 
“The present multiplication of 
relief agencies, the new organi- 
zations for help, the extreme lib- 


erality of pecuniary grants... 
have proved a complete failure. 
The wives of the Paris working- 
class decline maternity more and 
more, the lighter the burden be- 
comes.” 

Are We Different? 

Are American wives differ- 
ent? Undoubtedly the answer 
is that great numbers of them 
are not. But it is also true that 
some are. There are unquest- 
ionably a large number of Cath- 
olics, both husbands and wives, 
who are genuinely eager to ob- 
serve the moral law as it re- 
lates to marriage, but who have 
been caught up in a financial 
situation that makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult to do so. And, 
we dare say, there are many 
others besides Catholics in this_ 
same category. To them, allow- 
ances would prove a_ veritable 
Godsend. We feel they should 
be encouraged—if for no other 
reason, for their sake. 


What A Surprise! 


Any movement that seeks to restore children to their former 


status in the home is welcome. . 


. . What a delightful surprise 


it would be to have the voices of children displace the barking 
of dogs in modern apartments.—America. 


A young mother came to the door of the nursery and saw 
her husband standing over the baby’s crib. Silently she watched 
him as he stood looking down at the sleeping infant. In his face 
she read rapture, doubt, admiration, ecstasy, incredulity, wonder. 
Deeply touched and with her eyes glistening, she tip-toed up to 
her husband and slipped her arm around him. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” she said tenderly. 

Startled into consciousness, he blurted: “For the life of me, 
I don’t see how people have the nerve to charge $23.98 for a crib 


like that.” 


| 
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A Light Through The Century 


Cardinal Newman’s 
way to truth 


44 JOHN HENRY NEWMAN,” 
read the exclusive register 
of Dr. Nicholas’ school at Eal- 
ing, and the sober name almost 
sketched the seven-year-old 
banker’s son who answered to 
it. He was a small, shy boy, al- 
ways proper and well-dressed, 
and his warm, near-sighted eyes 
flashed precocity. Yet, no one 
called John Newman a prodigy, 
for his was an age in which an 
intelligent boy was still only a 
boy, and not a quiz kid. He had 
lived in London, the biggest 
thing in Victoria’s empire, com- 
plete with quill pens, sailing 
ships, and snuff boxes. On holi- 
days, young John would return 
to the Old Broad St. home and 
marvel over the Arabian Nights, 
or dispense advice with the poise 
of a Solomon to anyone of the 
large Newman household who 
would listen. There were eight 
of them, and all worked, played, 
and slept in an atmosphere 
starched with Calvinism. 

Yet, it was not until John 
Newman entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1816, that he 
got strong ideas about his soul 
and God. He was only fifteen 
then but the new certitude last- 
ed. Trinity demanded a strong 
intellectual digestion, and John 
Newman’s ranked with the best. 
His was not a genius which 
would flash and then dwindle in- 
to obscurity, but over-work once 
caused his near-failure at Trin- 


Raymond Gribbin * 


ity. That misfortune convinced 
the elder Newman that his son 
was not fitted for a strenuous 
legal career, so John dropped law 
to study for the ministry. To 
prove that the choice was en- 
tirely his own he competed for 
and won the coveted fellowship 
at Oriel, Oxford. 

This was in 1822 and John 
Newman was just twenty-one, 
but the old Ealing shyness had 
not left him. Soon, however, he 
struck roots at Oxford as deep 
as its five centuries of tradi- 
tion. Within two years he had 
equipped himself to take over 
the curacy of St. Clement’s. By 
this time, religion had become 
the loadstone of Newman’s life. 
He had lesser interests, and 
friends knew him as a musician 
and poet as well as an expert 
in Church history, but God and 
his own soul were the focal 
point of his whole life. Still, in 
these St. Clement’s days, John 
Newman had need of balance. 
He suddenly realized that for 
him Calvinism was a misfit, and 
like the mighty Augustine, cen- 
turies before, he began to shop 
around for truth. What he got 
was a patchwork, vaguely cut 
to the pattern of Anglicanism, 
but orthodox enough for the 
time. 

Only after Newman left St. 
Clement’s to take up the vica- 
rate of St. Mary’s, Oxford, did 
the new religious suit fail to 


* From The Grail, St. Meinrad’s, Ind., Aug. 1945. 
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wear well. His acetylene zeal 
cut through the hallowed pattern 
of clerical mediocrity as New- 
man packed the Oxford oratory 
with his “Parochial Sermons.” 
His name jumped like a spark 
across England. But Dr. Haw- 
kins, dean of Oxford, saw it as 
a wayward spark and repri- 
manded John Newman for con- 
fusing parochial work with that 
of the classroom. Newman was 
stung enough to fight back, but 
he could not win. Resigning his 
tutorship at Oriel, he accepted 
Hurrell Froude’s invitation to 
tour the Mediterranean. 


When the two friends return- 
ed, in the spring of 1832, ten 
Irish bishoprics had been sup- 
pressed and all England whis- 
pered of disestablishment. It 
hurt John Newman to see the 
Established Church threatened, 
so with Keble, Pusey, and others, 
he began writing the “Tracts for 
the Times” in its defense. At 
heart he was as conservative as 
a Chamberlain umbrella, but his 
pen ran liberal. At first no one 
noticed, but in February, 1841, 
with the publication of “Tract 
90” he was strafed with denun- 
ciation. Eventually he had to 
give up the “Tracts” and aban- 
don his vicarate at St. Mary’s. 

Fleeing to the seclusion of 
his cottage at Littlemore, he laid 
aside the clergy’s Oxford gray 
and lived as a layman. John 
Newman had broken with the 
Church of England. His pro- 
posed Via Media, a strong An- 
glican Church half-way between 
Protestantism and Roman Cath- 


olicism, was a myth. Once he 
had defined Christ’s true Church, 
and now Anglicanism failed to 
meet that definition. By 1845, 
after more than three years of 
determined searching, he knew 
that Roman Catholicism would 
meet it. It was months before 
his convictions hardened into re- 
solve, but on October the 8th, 
he had a friend summon Father 
Dominic, the Passionist, to Lit- 
tlemore. Late that evening the 
priest arrived, and after hearing 
John Newman’s confession, re- 
ceived him into the Church. It 
was nearly dawn on the morn- 
ing of October the 9th, 1845. 


Only a few days before, Am- 
brose St. John, Newman’s clos- 
est friend, had entered the 
Church. However, it was New- 
man himself who led the An- 
glican procession to Rome. E. 
S. Bowles and Richard Stanton, 
two other friends, were received 
into the Church with him on 
October the 9th. Later came 
such men as Robert Coffin, who 
became Bishop of Southwark; 
the preacher-poet, Frederick 
Faber; the writer Frederick Oak- 
eley; and Albany Christie, the 
famous Jesuit. 

Even these men represent but 
a fraction of the final and still 
undetermined number of those 
who were to retrace Newman’s 
pathway to the Church. It is 
difficult to realize John New- 
man’s tremendous influence as a 
religious and intellectual lead- 
er. For years, men and women 
in Europe and America had 
traced the designs in the spirit- 
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ual cloth which he was wearing 
at Oxford. They read his tracts 
and followed the clear develop- 
ment of his mind. They knew 
that he had run too close to the 
sidelines in 1841 by trying to 
show, in “Tract 90,” how little 
the Roman Catholic Church dif- 
fered from Anglicanism, but 
few expected him to abandon the 
Established Church. 


News of his conversion rock- 
ed the intellectual world. Imme- 
liately that world took sides: An- 
glican prejudice crusted with 
falsehood against Newman, a 
group of followers, and the sim- 
ple fact that the Roman Church 
was not the witch England be- 
lieved her to be. As the attacks 
on Newman increased the real 
issues were camouflaged. Men 
like Charles Kingsley challeng- 
ed his honesty, cursed him as a 
traitor, and then, like Kingsley, 
they fell before Newman’s well- 
directed blasts of truth. Grad- 
ually, many of the spectators 
saw through the Anglican sham. 
The procession to Rome swelled. 

Statistics on English Catholics 
hint at what Newman’s influence 
must have been. When he was 
born, in 1801, the Catholics in 
England numbered only 160,000 
and they were about as welcome 
as a snowstorm on Miami Beach. 
Only after Newman’s conversion 
did English hatred for Catholics 
begin to slacken. Today, a hun- 
dred years since Newman’s con- 
version, Catholics in England 
have reached the total of nearly 
2,260,000, an increase of more 
than two million through the 
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century. And John Newman was 
not a gift to England alone. 

He was also a power in the 
United States, and directly or 
indirectly, he gave American 
Catholicism such converts as 
Orestes Brownson and Father 
Isaac Hecker, the one-time Re- 
demptorist who founded the 
Paulist Fathers. Even now his 
spirit hovers over the campuses 
of 307 American colleges, where 
50,000 students are enrolled in 
Newman clubs. And these fig- 
ures do not include the members 
or clubs of Canada, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, Australia, China, and 
the Philippines. 

But it is not strange that John 
Newman should have been such 
a force from his day even to our 
own. His career in the Catholic 
Church was difficult. All his con- 
temporaries realized this to some 
extent, and men who hated him 
for his beliefs worshipped him 
for his honesty and perseverance. 
They saw him bucked and bruis- 
ed by his ecclesiastical associ- 
ates, and guessed that many of 
his far-seeing plans were to find 
favor with his superiors. But 
were those men alive today, they 
would see these plans typed in 
stone, spelling “Catholicism at 
Oxford.” They would recognize 
Newman’s dream, materialized 
in the Jesuits’ “Campion Hall,” 
in the Benedictines’ “St. Clem- 
ent’s,” and in the houses of the 
Salesians, Franciscans, and Do- 
minicans. 


If he failed to bring all Eng- 
land to the Catholic Church 
through his own priesthood, and 
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if through his writings he car- 
ried the truth to only a fraction 
of the English-speaking world, 
John Henry Newman, on that 
October morning a century ago, 
did what no one else could have 


done. Merely as an honest man 
who followed truth wherever it 
led him, he rekindled the light 
of Faith in England and lifted 
it up for all the world to see 
and gather round. 


Woman To Woman 


Mrs. Walter Ferguson * 


EACE — beautiful word — 

brings many opportunities to 
women. It means new respon- 
sibilities, too, for the two go 
hand in hand. 

Those who were growing up 
during World War I can now look 
back on the mistakes made in 
those days when suffrage was a 
new and exciting possession. 
Firmly fixed in most women’s 
minds was a determination to 
make everything better. Yet, poor 
fools, we thought we could do 
that by changing our standards 
to fit those held by the worst 
of men. Instead of sticking to 
our old ideals, as we might 
have easily done, decent women 
adopted the manners of the un- 
derworld. 

Feminists joined with intel- 
lectuals to put over propaganda 
that would move women away 
from their instinctive ideals 
about love and marriage rela- 
tionships, about social behavior 
and about moral principles. It 
soon became fashionable for us 
to ape the habits of men. As 
more and more girls inched their 
way into the business world, we 
took on masculine mental ve- 
neer. Oh, yes, we changed that 


Where do we go from here? 


world. We brightened up the 
offices; we made ourselves in- 
dispensable there. But during 
the process women became more 
like men—and men did not adopt 
the standards of the women who 
had worked so hard to make 
feminine freedom a reality. 

Since then we’ve watched a 
gradual departure the 
eternal verities, by which good 
men and women have lived thru 
the ages, and for which there 
never will be successful sub- 
stitutes. Nudity, drinking, 
gambling, racy stories, obscen- 
ity, multiple marriage, promis- 
cuity edged their way into our 
society. We've taken the moral 
tone of the Roman Empire at 
its worst. Yet these changes 
have brought us neither con- 
tentment nor security. 

With another war over, wo- 
men will be given a fresh start. 
Which way do we go from here? 
What values will we cherish? 
I am not greatly concerned about 
our political moves, but I think 
it’s high time women examined 
the social customs and moral 
standards of the nation, for 
which they are gravely respon- 
sible. 


*In The Washington Daily News Monday. Sept. 3, 1945. 
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Winner Take All 


A new case for 
a new doctor 


OUNG Doctor Shannon glanc- 

ed curiously at his uncle 
across the dinner goblets. “Why 
have you withdrawn from the 
Lytton case?” he asked. 

“IT haven’t, exactly,” snapped 
his relative, ruffled: “I am not 
imaginative, that’s all.” 

“Let’s have it,” urged the oth- 
er, fresh from an interneship 
in a distant city hospital. 

Old Doctor Shannon sighed. 
He had no desire to familiarize 
his favorite nephew with this 
particular history, but that it 
would be ingeniously wormed out 
of him eventually, he knew. 

“It concerns Gaspard Lytton’s 
daughters, both brilliant, talent- 
ed girls. You know the normal 
characteristics of twins: identi- 
cal features, likes, dislikes, etc.” 

Brooke Shannon nodded, keen- 
ly interested. 

“They were returning from a 
party one night about a year 
ago. Diane lost control of the car 
at River Curve. It hurtled over 
an embankment, and Dolores 
was fatally injured. Diane 
gradually recovered her health, 
but she suffers an illusion that 
Dolores wills her death—that 
the dead girl cannot rest until 
her sister lies beside her.” 

“Is her father in accord with 
the girl’s idea?” inquired Brooke 
after a moment’s reflection. 

“Outwardly, no. Secretly, I 
am certain he worries about 
this possible intelligence exist- 


Delight Cronin 


ing between the twins.” 
“What do you think?” 


“Imagination and _ nerves.” 
The old man struck the redwood 
table a vigorous blow, and the 
crystal sherbets rang. “What 
Diane should have is new envir- 
onment, youthful companions 
and fortitude to take up life 
again. Yet she has retired into 
nunlike seclusion with her fath- 
er. It is the worst thing she 
can do.” 

In the mellow. candlelight 
Brooke’s eyes sparkled. “Uncle 
Rex, I’m going to take that case.” 

“Dont be an idiot. Enjoy 
your vacation. You’ve earned 
one.” 

But Brooke stoutly withstood 
further argument. 

The audacity of his impulse 
impressed the young doctor when 
he stood the next afternoon in 
Lytton’s spacious parlor. Its 
luxurious but somber furnish- 
ings gave him a sense of suf- 
focation. Nor did Gaspard Lyt- 
ton add to his peace of mind. 
He was short and massive, with 
a countenance like a domesticat- 
ed bulldog. 

“So you are Doctor Shannon’s 
nephew,” he said crisply. 

“Yes, sir.” Brooke felt him- 
self under microscopic inspec- 
tion. 

“Your uncle is an old, estab- 
lished physician. Do you expect 
to succeed where he has failed?” 

“TI do—that is,” Brooke amend- 
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ed hastily, “I believe I can help 
your daughter. I have specializ- 
ed in the study of mental com- 
plexities.” 

“You think my daughter is 
insane?” 

“Oh, no.” Brooke felt again 
the smothering sensation of a 
swimmer in dangerous waters. 
“But I believe the aid she needs 
is more closely akin to psych- 
ology than medicine.” 

He saw instantly that he had 
gained ground. Sudden respect 
tempered the other’s arrogance. 
“Come with me.” 

His host led the way through 
several large hushed rooms to a 
French window, opening hope- 
fully. into the bright July sun- 
shine. “Diane is in the garden.” 

“May I see her alone?” 

Lytton hesitated, then gestur- 
ed grudgingly toward a winding 
path. “Down there.” 

Brooke went lightly down the 
walk, glad to be free of the un- 
gracious presence. 

Diane was sitting on a rus- 
tic bench at the far end of the 
arbor. He stopped short, unseen 
and amazed. Here was no su- 
pernatural creature with dark 
visage and mystic eyes. Here 
rather was a slender girl whose 
wistful blonde loveliness touch- 
ed his heart. 

She heard his step on the 
gravel, and turned with a ner- 
vous start. 

“Don’t be frightened.” He 
flashed his genial smile. “I am 
merely the new doctor.” 

She sank back with obvious 
relief. “I was not aware that 
I had changed physicians.” Her 


voice was throbbingly low and 
sweet. 
“You haven’t, really. I am 


Doctor Shannon’s nephew, 
Brooke. You are still in the 
family.” 


She smiled slightly. “My fa- 
ther permits no strangers in the 
garden.” 

“He sent me. Besides, it is 
more pleasant here than in the 
house.” 

“The house is unbearable.” 
She uttered it with repressed 
vehemence. 

“You often come here for that 
reason?” 

“Often.” 

“Do you ever come for any 
other reason?” 

She surveyed him with swift 
uneasiness. 

“Is it because she liked it 
here?” 

Tears stirred on her long lash- 
es. “Why must you mention 
her? No one is allowed to speak 
of her to me.” 

Brooke sat down beside her. 
“But you would like to talk of 
her to someone, wouldn’t you?” 
he entreated. ‘“Won’t you tell 
me fully about this bond be- 
tween yourself and your sister?” 

“T cannot. You will laugh, as 
others do.” 

“T shall not laugh.” Mentally 
he closed muscular fingers around 
Lytton’s fat throat. What a dolt 
Lytton had been to imagine that 
suppression of all reference to 
the dead girl would achieve the 
desired result! “Diane, trust 


me, or I can’t help you.” 
She gazed wonderingly into 
eyes as blue as her own, into 
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a young face that was strong 
with the strength of gentleness. 
Shyly at first, but gathering 
courage from his sympathy, 
she told him of the carefree 
childhood, the perfect comrade- 
ship of later years, and the cher- 
ished rendezvous in the old-fash- 
ioned garden. He listened at- 
tentively, noting the delicate col- 
or that crept into her cheeks as 
she relived the past. 


“That is why I like to come 
here,” she said. “We spent our 
happiest hours in this garden. 
It is the only place where I do not 
fee] that she stands beside me, 
accusing me of her death. You 
see,” she leaned appealingly to- 
ward him, “by my careless driv- 
ing I killed my sister. I have 
forfeited my right to live.” 

The doctor’s warm hand slid 
over the taut ones clasped in her 
lap. “I am sure,” he said con- 
siderately, “had the situation 
been reversed, you would not 
have held Dolores responsible.” 


“But I killed Dolores.” She 
seemed to have forgotten him. 
“She was beautiful and gifted, 
and I destroyed her. She will 
give me no peace until I am laid 
with her.” 

A light breeze swept through 
the bower, and Diane shivered. 
“The wind,” she murmured, “is 
like her cold hand on my fore- 
head.” 

Doctor Shannon rose soberly. 
He had heard enough. “Shall 
we go in now, Diane?” 

Brooke went about the next 
several days in thoughtful ab- 
straction. Then a summons 
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from Lytton brought him once 
more to the funereal living room. 
Lytton was still coolly imperson- 
al. 


“Have you also given up?” he 
queried bluntly. 

“Quite the contrary.” Brooke 
resented the insinuation. “I 
have been seriously studying the 
matter.” 

“Well?” It was an_ entire 
questionnaire. 

“It ‘is my earnest opinion,” 
said Brooke squarely, “that Di- 
ane must acquire a more logical 
conception of the separation of 
soul and body. Otherwise, within 
a few months she will truly lie 
beside her sister. She mistakes 
her own will for that of Dolores.” 


“It is up to you,” conceded 
Lytton gruffly, out of the en- 
suing silence. 

As usual, Brooke found Diane 
in a shady recess. She was 
trimming a laden creeper. 

“Good afternoon,” he_ said 
cheerfully. “What exquisite 
roses!” 

She was visibly pleased. “They 
are lovely, aren’t they?” 

“All but this one.” He broke 
off a withered bloom, holding it 
aloft. “It’s strange, isn’t it, 
that all fair things must perish? 
It makes one wonder what be- 
comes of their glory.” 

She paled, and the pruning 
shears slipped to the ground. 
“I wonder what became of Do- 
lores—” her lips were tremulous 


—“what it meant to her—to die 
” 


He tossed the crimson petals 
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away, and imprisoned her hand 
in both his own. 

“Diane, believe me. Dolores 
is safe and happy.” 

“She couldn’t be happy with- 
out me. We were never separat- 
ed before. You don’t understand. 
She’s waiting for me to die.” 

“Of course she is.” 

Diane stared at him in as- 
tonishment. Up to this moment 
everyone had flatly contradicted 
her. He followed up his ad- 
vantage quickly. 

“Of course she is,” he repeat- 
ed. “It’s natural for her to 
want you with her, but she’s 
gone on, into the Eternal world 
of Light where men’s under- 
standing is perfected. It is hard 
for you, but it is not hard for 
her because she understands 
this separation.” He paused and 
then looked at her directly. “You 
believe in God, don’t you, Di- 
ane?” 

She stood motionless. 

“You can help her so much 
now,” he added. “You can pray 
for her, and—” 

“You are a Catholic?” 

“Yes.” 

Slowly she withdrew her hand 
from his, where it had uncon- 
sciously laid. “I cannot share 
your belief.” 

“Bnt—” 

“Please—you distress 
me.” 

“Diane!” He flung out a re- 
straining arm, but she had van- 
ished beyond a side gate. 

Brooke was acutely disappoint- 
ed. Nevertheless, he refused to 
consider himself baffled. With 
determined frequency he con- 


tinued calling on Diane. At 
each visit he attempted to dis- 
pel something of her obsession, 
to leave a bit of his own valiant 
faith and philosophy. 

She received him with docili- 
ty but steady opposition. “You 
are very kind,”-she said once, 
“but it’s no use. Dolores is 
stronger than you. She _ will 
have her way.” 

Brooke knew that the crisis 
must be reached swiftly. Too, 
his holidays were drawing to a 
close, and if Diane Lytton were 
to be helped by his endeavors, 


fruition of his work must come 


now. Likewise he was discover- 
ing that his interest in his un- 
usual patient was assuming a 
distractingly personal turn. 

Resolutely he drove his sport 
coupe up to her door one sunny 
morning. “Come along, Diana,” 
he invited. “We’re going for a 
ride.” 

She looked at him as if her 
astounded heart had ceased to 
beat. In her attitude he saw 
dread of contact with the world 
she and Dolores had loved. 

“Ready, Diane?” He was in- 
exorable. The girl stiffened des- 
perately. “I—I’ll go,” she man- 
aged. 

He admired her pluck. On the 
highway, his easy assurance and 
perfect mastery had their effect. 
He smiled down at her as she re- 
laxed unaware. “It isn’t so 
bad, is it?” 

“No.” She tried pathetically 
to smile back. 

He accelerated their speed, 
and she grasped his coat sleeve, 
suddenly terror stricken. “Doc- 
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tor Shannon—not this road—Do- 
lores—” 

“It’s all right.” His fingers 
closed soothingly, firmly, over 
hers. “Here we go!” 

With effort so tremendous that 
he pitied her, she held herself in 
rigid control, as the car round- 
ed River Curve. When well past 
the spot, he released her. “See,” 
he said triumphantly, “Dolores 
bears you no malice.” 

She tried again to smile brave- 
ly up at him, but the next mo- 
ment she had buried her face 
in her palms. He waited quiet- 
ly until the paroxysm had spent 
itself. Then she was silent, so 
long that he feared the strain 
on her over-wrought nerves had 
been too great. Anxiously he 
cupped her chin, lifting her tear- 
streaked face. 

“Diane, darling, I had to do it! 
I wanted to bring you back to 
your world again—without fear 
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He stopped in amazement. He 
was looking at a new Diane, her 
eyes shining with a glorious 
light. 

“You haven’t failed me!” she 
cried breathlessly. “I leaned 
on your strength the day you 
walked into my garden. From 
that hour I had to fight both 
my dependence on you and my 
fear of Dolores. Between the 
two I thought I should be torn 
asunder. When you chose this 
road, I knew I’d have my an- 
swer—that if Dolores did not 
send us over the guard-rail, I 
would be set free. Brooke, 
Brooke, I’m not afraid any more. 
If only I had had your faith! 


“You said ‘darling,’ didn’t 
you?” It was contentedly muf- 
fled against his shoulder. 


“I did,” sighed the young doc- 
tor blissfully, “and you had bet- 
ter get accustomed to it, for 


—without Dolores! And I’ve you’re going to hear it the rest 
failed you!” of your life.” 


Quoting Our Archbishops 


“The truly religious professional man does not go to church 
on Sunday to find God. He makes of every day the Lord’s day. 
He goes to work to find God all week and goes to church to 
enjoy God and to learn more concerning how God may be 
found in every word and work of his professional career. He 
recognizes that religion, if it be truly such, provides a pattern 
for integral living, a source of energy for total action.”— 


Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing. 


“We should remember that our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is based on the Christian principles of human rights. 
We should pray that God will give us light and strength to 
maintain peace, to co-operate with nations everywhere, to make 
no fatal compromises, and to work for the hopes and rights of 
all men all over the world.”—Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch. 
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Sara Ann Smart * 


A Reno divorce judge recently 

predicted there will be a 
great postwar increase in di- 
vorce. This he claims will be 
due to the fact that the men and 
women who went away to war 
will return different spiritually, 
mentally and in some cases phys- 
ically. 


The judge gives eight sound 
and logical reasons why the 
stability of marriage will be se- 
riously affected now that the war 
has ended. Foremost among them 
is that thousands of service men 
will have been influenced by lax- 
ity of normal living as witnessed 
in foreign lands. Others among 
them will return physically un- 
fit to be husbands, while the ma- 
jority of them will be less senti- 
mental and affectionate because 
of what they have seen and en- 
dured in war. 


Without a doubt this learned 
and experienced judge’s predic- 
tions are true. His position is 
such that he can analyze human 
nature. So in that case attor- 
neys may feel safe in expecting a 
rich and full harvest of divorces 
upon which to wax fat financial- 
ly. The over-eager wheels of the 
divorce court can well be pre- 
pared to crush out more and 
more human hearts than ever be- 
fore. 

The truth of this judge’s state- 


Divorce Menaces The Nation 


Over-eager courts ready 
to crush human hearts 


ments may seem appalling, yet 
they cannot afford to be ignored 
by a single one of us. They are 
hard, cold unvarnished facts 
which the American people must 
be prepared to meet and some- 
how, someway overcome if they 
would keep American homes and 
standards intact. 


Those who have seen the real 
horrors of war and have endured 
its many hardships will be, no 
doubt, much less demonstrative. 
These men and women then are 
the ones who must be brought 
back gradually to a normal hap- 
py life and healing warmth of 
home environment. Nothing can 
do this except the complete un- 
derstanding, patience, kindness 
and tolerance of those around 
them. This, then, is the solemn 
pledge we should all take if we 
would seek to have marriage 
come to safe landings. 

Some Re-adjustments 


Among postwar re-adjust- 
ments will be that of women 
who are now employed and who 
may feel reluctant about giving 
up their independence and re- 
turning to the dreary rounds of 
housework. But if these women 
will only stop to realize that 
such independence is really not 
independence at all but just a 
drug upon which they feed their 
vanity, they will be content to 


* The Victorian Magazine, Lackawanna, New York, October, 1945 
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take up the yoke of housework 
with a cheerful little song. 

There is a heap of inward sat- 
isfaction in being able to keep 
a clean, orderly house and pre- 
pare tasty meals. These simple 
things can be made to pay in 
dividends with happy hearts and 
ever ready smiles from those who 
love us. Contentment and peace 
of heart and mind are surely 
worthwhile, and much more val- 
uable than a few pieces of silver 
or gold. 


Divorce of married people with 
children is indeed a heartbreak- 
ing and tragic thing. The birth- 
right of every child is that of 
love and guidance from both the 
father and mother. If cheated 
out of them he may become bit- 
ter and morbid toward life, and 
as he grows older he may become 
imbued with the idea that mar- 
riage can be taken lightly. He 
may skip all the seriousness and 
responsibilities of life because 
his parents did. Another thing 
that perhaps never enters the 
minds of parents is that the 
child of such divorces often loses 
respect and love for one parent, 
and oftentimes for both. 

Married A Uniform 


From another angle we have 
the young girls who marry in 
haste only because they have be- 
come enamored of a uniform, 
and are blinded by war sentiment 
and glamor. They do not stop 
to figure that heroes in uniforms 
often cease to be heroes in civil- 
ian clothing. These young girls 
are ill-prepared to face the real 


obligations of a stable married 
life. Marrying in haste and get- 
ting a quick and easy divorce is 
very apparent in these cases. 


The true fact of the matter is, 
—divorce is made too easy. It 
is like placing a dangerous toy 
in a child’s hands. Besides that, 
the too easily obtained divorce 
cheapens the marriage vows and 
lessens the chance of reconcilia- 
tion, or for a successful mar- 
riage. 

Divorce to some people is taken 
as simply and as lightly as the 
old saying, “If she does not as 
thou wouldst have her, then cut 
her off thy flesh, and give her 
a bill of divorce, and let her go.” 
That is a trite saying, and it 
may shock some of us, but it 
really is true to many people, 

Somehow I am inclined to 
agree with Andre Maurois who 
wrote in Divorce As I See It: 
“There should be so many ob- 
stacles placed in the way of di- 
vorce that those who overcome 
them are only the ones who 
truly desire to do so. Otherwise 
divorce resembles those auto- 
matic revolvers which are re- 
sponsible for so many murders 
because they require only a light 
touch, a gesture which almost 
involuntarily means death.” 


I like that particular quota- 
tion. It’s potent and straight to 
the point. It has a world of 
food for thought. People who 
contemplate divorce should study 
it over thoroughly. 

H. G. Wells also stressed a fine 
point on this same subject when 
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he said, “Marriage laws and di- 
vorces even more than economic 
and belligerent patriotism re- 
mind me, as I care less and less 
to be reminded, of the irrational 
ruthlessness of mankind.” 

Takes A Level Head 

To fight divorce in our world 
today and our world of tomor- 
row, and to offset the horrors, 
seriousness and cruelty of war 
with its hazards toward Ameri- 
can home life we will have to 
have more patience, more toler- 
ance, and more understanding 
than ever before. In fact we 
will need to show a more Christ- 
like spirit toward our loved ones 
and all our fellow beings. 

The true realization of the 
vital importance of such a step 
as marriage, with all responsi- 
bilities entailed financially and 
otherwise, should be seriously 
weighed and considered by both 
the man and woman who con- 
template matrimony. 

Flaring up and getting angry 
at the slightest pretense and 
rushing off to a divorce court is 
not the solution to a happy and 
successful marriage. It takes 
a level head and a sturdy heart 
to keep the home fires burning 
steadily and evenly. Love and 
respect are two things that can- 


not be forced, but they must 
grow with one. They can, if 
given a chance under proper 
guidance, grow to untold propor- 
tions. 

The good ship “Marriage,” 
should have two sturdy hearts 
and hands at its helm if they 
want to keep off the shoals and 
reefs of life. Two minds should 
be able to cooperate and func- 
tion as one with one thought 
alone in view, in order to over- 
come the squalls and cross-winds 
that all ships must encounter 
before reaching their last haven 
of enduring and interminable 
happiness. 

Two grown people should be 
able to sit down and talk things 
over quietly and sensibly, and to 
weigh them accordingly. They 
should be able to make com- 
promises here and there in order 
that their life together may be 
more congenial and worthwhile. 
They should be able to forgive 


and forget, and to carry on with . 


a smile and encouraging word 
for each other. 

Half of the battle of married 
life is that of controlling one’s 
emotions and those who have not 
learned it are not ready for mar- 
riage and should not enter the 
banns without more education in 
self-control. 


Young Bride: “Yes, mother, thanks to my cooking-school 
course, I know all about marketing. The only thing that puzzles 
me is whether you get gravy from the butcher or the grocer.” 
—Wabash Caveman. 
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Illusions—Past And Future 


Let’s learn to make 
the most of today 


| ONCE thought that my friend 
Tom was unique. But, with the 
passing of the years, I have met 
more and more people who are 
very much like him, and occa- 
sionally I have been somewhat 
startled to discover that I am 
little different from him myself. 
Tom is never satisfied with the 
present. Lots of us aren’t. Were 
everyone content with things as 
they are, there would be no am- 
bition, no improvement. But Tom 
carries this dissatisfaction to 
extremes. For him, the phase of 
his life just past was perfect and 
the phase ahead sure to be equal- 
ly perfect. The present is the 
worst possible, utterly wretched 
and hopeless. It can only be bit- 
terly criticized and lamented. 


When Tom was a young man 
in his early twenties, the home 
of his mother and father was 
no less than execrable to him. 
And working as a clerk in a 
grocery store was just a fairly 
civilized form of torture. “When 
I was a kid—,” he would say, his 
saturnine face lighting up a lit- 
tle. Or, “when I’m on my own 
—.” Boyhood was idealized, as 
was independent manhood. 


Then he married and, chiefly 
as the result of his wife’s sharp 
business sense, became owner 
of a store. But he was far from 
content. He regretted his days 


Rev. John S. Kennedy * 


of freedom. When you went to 
call, he talked endlessly, in that 
faintly whining voice, about the 
wonderful time he had had when 
he lived with his father and 
mother. “That was a house,” he 
would say, never looking at his 
wife. “Well run. Orderly. Meals 
on time. Wonderful food. My 
mother set a table fit for a king, 
yet she did it on next to nothing. 
She knew how to stretch a pen- 
ny, I’ll tell you.” 


You felt embarrassed, natural- 
ly, sitting there in the attractive 
parlor, stealing an occasional 
glance at Tom’s wife to see how 
she was taking it. She usually 
had some knitting in her hands 
and she never looked up from it. 

“Yes, sir,” Tom would go on. 
“Never a cross word between the 
two of them, and everything I 
did was just fine with them. No 
nagging. No firing of questions 
till a man might imagine he was 
on a perpetual quiz program. I 
was the lucky one and I didn’t 
appreciate it.” 


You didn’t know whether to 
laugh or contradict him angrily. 
For, in the old days, he was al- 
ways harping on his parents’ 
quarreling, their tyranny, their 
making him practically a prison- 
er, their avaricious insistence 
that he pay a good part of his 
salary for board. 


* From the Catholic Transcript, Hartford, Conn. 
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Then, as you sat uneasily in 
the parlor, he would get onto the 
travails of the man in business 
for himself. He was a slave, 
that’s what he was. Never a 
minute he could call his own. 
Never a minute free of worry. 
And all for what? So that ir- 
responsible, thieving whipper- 
snappers of clerks could lounge 
through the day and take all 
the profits in exorbitant salaries. 
Customers demanding this and 
customers demanding that. The 
best cuts for the price of pea- 
nuts. Deliveries morning, noon, 
and night, and twice on Sunday. 
Why had he ever let himself in 
for the hell on earth of being 
in business for himself? 


You looked at him in his ex- 
cellent suit, in his spacious, pleas- 
ant house, on his quiet, prosper- 
ous-looking street, with his shin- 
ing black car standing at the 
curb. What an unfortunate man! 
What a put-upon dupe! It was 
enough to bring the tears. 

These are only samples of 
Tom’s talk. He was the same 
about everything else, and time 
never changed him. He went on 
in the same way for years, and 
is, in fact, still going on in the 
same way. What he is or what 
he has is deplorable. What he 
was or had and what he will be 
or have—these were or will be 
beyond cavil. He is sure of it. 


There is nothing so hot as the 
righteous wrath of a spendthrift 
indicting another spendthrift or 
one bad cook denouncing another 
for burning the potatoes. As 


we impatiently regard Tom and 
his kind, as we accuse them of 
stupidity, we should do well to 
pause in our arraignment and 
consider whether it does not pre- 
cisely fit us. 

The present is all that we have 
ready at hand, graspable, malle- 
able. The past is irretrievable. 
It is over and done. We can re- 
view it for our instruction and 
chastening, to find wisdom and 
do penance. And we cannot help 
idealizing it in some measure, as 
its sharp outlines blur and its un- 
happiness is blunted. But to 
abdicate from the present and 
seek to retreat into a past that 
never was as we now represent 
it, is cowardice, and, in a sense, 
irrationality. 

Equally foolish is the illusion 
of tomorrow. Not the potential 
reality of tomorrow, note, but 
the illusion. The tomorrow, that 
is, which will be without blemish 
or thorn. The tomorrow where- 
in problems will solve themselves 
and the magic escalator of prog- 
ress will be pitched at airplane 
speed. 

This. too, is cowardice. And 
it is a kind of irrationality, for 
we should have learned from ex- 
perience that that kind of to- 
morrow never comes. 

There is room in life for hap- 
py recollection. There is room 
for hope. Indeed, there is need 
of both, particularly of the lat- 
ter. But to disregard the pres- 
ent, to condemn it and let it slip 
idly away, the while mooning 
over what never was and longing 
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for what very likely never will 
be, is to be a kind of drug addict, 
a slave of fabrication. 

Tom ought to appreciate his 
wonderful wife. He ought to 
appreciate his thriving business, 
his tranquil, comfortable home, 
the plenty which is his. Many 
of us are not so fortunate as he. 
The widow with all three sons 
overseas, for example. The dis- 
abled veteran trying to adjust 
himself to civilian life. The or- 
phan. The young man with the 
desperately ill wife and the four 
small children. The old man, left 
alone. 


Yet many of these have made 
their peace with life. They know 
that it brings the bitter as well 
as the sweet. They keep the 
fires of courage alight. They 
face the present, seize it, make 
the best of it. And they have 
the assurance that the books will 
one day be balanced. 

In the social and political 
realm, the tendency to ignore the 
present for contemplation of the 
past and the future is as common 
and ill-advised as in the lives of 
individuals. If only we learned 
to make the most of today, we 
should be far better off. 


A Uefinition Of Marriage 


Archbishop Ryan, who was noted for his keen sense of 
humor, was once examining a group of children before adminis- 


tering to them the Sacrament of Confirmation. In answer to his 
request for a definition of Matrimony, a nervous little girl 
replied, “It is a place or state of punishment in which certain 
souls expiate the unremitted penalties of their sins and are thus 
purified for heaven.” 

“No child, no!” exclaimed the startled pastor, “That is a 
definition of Purgatory and not of Matrimony.’ 

“Leave the child alone,” said the archbishop with his win- 
ning smile, “maybe she is right. What do you and I know about 

Yes, isn’t the state of matrimony a purgatory, even a hell 
for some couples? The reason for this lies in the fact that God 
is left out of their hardships and their troubles. If you elimin- 
ate God, you cast out peace and happiness from the married 
state.—From “Family Life” compiled by Fr. J. A. Viano, S.S.P.; 
published by Pius Society of St. Paul, Staten Island, New York. 

The wife had been put on a budget plan. At the end of 
each month, her husband and she would go over the accounts 
together. Every once in a while he would find an item such as: 
“H.O.K., 3 dollars,” and a little further on, “‘H.O.K., 6 dollars.” 
Finally, he said: “My dear, what is this H.O.K.?” 

Came the surprising answer: “Heaven only knows.” 


Sister Mary, 1.H.M. 


EAN and I have been friends 

for nearly twenty-five years. 
She has always been my ideal of 
a good, sensible mother. Ap- 
parently her seven grown child- 
ren feel the same about it, if 
one can judge from their devo- 
tion to her, and to one another. 
The letters which her four boys 
in service send home bear this 
witness too. 

If I were to pick out the most 
outstanding traits of Jean’s dy- 
namic personality, they would 
probably be generosity, common 
sense, and energy. She has al- 
ways been a good neighbor to 
several blocks around her 
home. Her own family, consist- 
ing still of her aged mother and 
six living brothers and sisters, 
is closely knit in all its inter- 
ests, largely because of her en- 
ergy, and loyalty to each mem- 
ber. The altar society or the 
mission circle have not met for 
years without her stimulating 
presence. 

It Wasn’t Easy 

Jean’s way in life has not 
been an easy one materially. The 
children followed one another 
rapidly, which was what she and 
Bob most desired. Managing, 
however, taxed all her ingenuity, 
for Bob never knew how to make 
money. He was happy and kind, 
a fine father to his children, but 
providing for them was always 
a worry. This was probably the 
chief cause of the stroke which 


A Perfect Set-Up 


Betty maps out a 
life-long experiment 


caused his death when he was 
still in the early forties and 
young. Bob, Jr., had just turned 
twenty. In the family council 
which followed—Jean always 
talked things over with the 
children as soon as they were 
old enough—it was decided that 
Bob, whose talents were mechan- 
ical, and Betty, who was finish- 
ing eleventh grade, should go 
to work. Don, the nineteen year 
old must go on with his medical] 
training and the younger child- 
ren, of course, would finish high 
school. That was eight years 
ago. When Jeannie, who is two 
years younger than Betty, finish- 
ed high school and got a job, Bet- 
ty was free to marry. She did 
and it is that fact which is the 
point of this story. 

Betty’s two little boys are 
twenty months apart. When 
Dicky, the second baby arrived, 
the young couple felt they want- 
ed a home which they themselves 
owned. The apartment they had 
rented was hardly big enough 
for four. “And anyway,” as 
Betty put it, “we were both 
raised in houses our families 
owned, so why shouldn’t we own 
our home, too.” 

Jean got word that a big old 
fashioned home in their neigh- 
borhood was for sale. It was 
larger than Betty and Bill need- 
ed or could furnish at this time, 
but it was ideal for its old 
fashioned homelikeness. As time 
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goes on they hope to need all 
its spaciousness and the fact 
that, though it is located in the 
heart of a large city, the big, 
old house has a good-sized, 
fenced-in yard was a big selling 
point. The youngsters had no 
money with which to buy the 
house. The family council 
agreed, when Jean put it be- 
fore them, that she should lend 
Betty and Bill the two thousand 
dollars they needed for the down 
payment. Jean had this amount 
still intact from Bob’s insurance. 
All the children agreed that 
since mother had the cash and 
Betty needed it, lending it to 
her was the thing to do. So 
Betty and Bill with Billy and 
Dicky, moved into their own 
home. 
Too Big—But... 


“The plan of the ground floor 
just fits us though the second 
floor is two rooms too big and 
the third floor will be ‘storerooms 
for years to come,” Betty told 
me one day when I had her out 
to lunch. “There is a good- 
sized kitchen, a nook, a living 
room and a dining room on the 
first floor. Only that isn’t what 
we are going to use them for, 
you know.” 

I was very curious. Betty 
was radiant and deadly in ear- 
nest. It was easy to see this 
new, old home of her own was 
like a fairy dream come true to 
her. I was satisfied to look my 
curiosity and let her go on with 
the description of her plans. 

“Mother and Bill and I talked 
it all over. Mother has a lot of 


experience and, we think, some 
wonderful ideas. She said she 
thought the babies should have 
a place of their own. She 
thought Bill should have a quiet 
corner and so should I. Yet we 
all have to be close together all 
the time. So this is what Bill 
and I worked out on that basis. 
See if you like it.” 

I smiled and Betty went on. 

“The kitchen has a modern 
sink and stove and the cupboards 
are attractive. We are making 
it our dining room and kitchen 
for all but state occasions. The 
dining room is large and is go- 
ing to be our living room except 
that the dining room table and 
buffet will be in it. We would 
have needed quite a bit more 
furniture to set up a separate 
dining room and living room, 
you know. The nook will be my 
sewing room during the day and 
Bill’s private den in the evening. 
Isn’t that excellent planning? 
And now the last and best .. .” 

Betty clasped her hands joy- 
ously. I was too interested and 
expectant to even smile—this 
was the serious work of plan- 
ning a home in which each mem- 
ber could live fully. 

The Babies’ Room 


“The living room! It is for 
Billy and Dicky! A children’s 
playroom! Nothing in it but a 
carpet over the whole floor and 
their toys. Its big enough to 
play in and they have a place 
for all their things. The fur- 


nishings are toy-size—a small 
table, small chairs, small cup- 
boards and I can see them from 
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wherever I am unless I go up- 
stairs.” 

Mo you think they will like 
it?” 

“Oh, yes, they do already. Es- 
pecially Billy for he is able to 
walk all around. The baby is 
in his buggy near the window 
or on his blanket on the floor, 
of course. Billy travels from 
the playroom to me and from 
me to the playroom, all day 
long. And so do I, of course.” 

We both laughed at the 
thought of it. Betty knew 
well my interest in all of this 
from an educational angle. She 
went on seriously. 

“Mother told me that she felt 
it was a big mistake to place 
the children’s playroom out of 
sight and hearing—in the base- 
ment, for instance, or upstairs. 
Little children want to be close 
to you and you want them un- 
der close supervision, too. When 
we were little, families never 
had a playroom for the children. 
We just played all over the 
house. Mother insists that she 
could have saved herself lots of 
work, trained us much more 
easily and probably saved us a 
good many spankings if we had 
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had a place of our own, especial- 
ly a place for all our things. So 
I am going to experiment a bit 
for the next five or six years 
with Mom’s experience, as a 
starting point.” 

It was my turn to be enthu- 
siastic. 

“It’s splendid, Betty. I can 
give you a dozen good psycholo- 
gical and social reasons for what 
you are doing. From the the- 
oretical angle, I have been con- 
vinced for a long time that a 
home should be planned this way. 
Children must have room; and 
they should have their own 
things and their own place for 
them, too. Your mother is clev- 
er to give you a suggestion of 
this kind.” 

Since meeting Betty and talk- 
ing with her, I am convinced 
that Jean is not merely a good 
mother, but also an educator of 
the first order in the area where 
education: is most needed today, 
the home. She has seen to it 
that Betty has what the profes- 
sionals call “a perfect set-up” 
in which to work out her life- 
long experiment: the establish- 
ment “of a happy, wholesome 
home. 


“Public opinion should be persuaded that the greatest na- 
tional service a mother can perform is to look after her chil- 
dren.”—Most Rev. Bernard W. Griffin. 
“T say, doctor, did you ever doctor another doctor?” 


“Oh, yes, often.” 


“Well, tell me this: Does a doctor doctor a doctor the way 
the doctored doctor wants to be doctored, or does the doctor 
doing the doctoring doctor the other doctor in his own way?” 


New Conscription Moves 


SOME people are optimistic 

enough to think that the is- 
sue of universal military train- 
ing is as dead as a doornail. 
It. was already dying, they say, 
when the atomic bomb finished it 
off; now it is one with the dead 
cities of Hiroshima and Nagas- 
aki. But the spokesmen for the 
armed forces, who claim that 
peacetime conscription is still 
a military necessity, are deter- 
mined to bring the issue back 
to life. Their most recent move 
is indicated by Senator Thomas’ 
bill (S. 1855), introduced on 
September 6, to continue the 
drafting of men between 18 and 
25 until “such date as may be 
specified in a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the two Houses of Con- 
gress.” 

Included in the provisions of 
the bill are men already drafted 
who have not yet served two 
years in the armed forces. This, 
of course, amounts to peacetime 
conscription for military service 
without any date for its termi- 
nation. In fact, it seems to be 
the Army position that by con- 


customed to peacetime conscrip- 
tion. 


When parents object to hav- 
ing their ’teen-age sons drafted, 
they are told that the draft is 
necessary so that overseas vet- 
erans can be released; and the 
same story is told to parents, 
wives and friends of servicemen 
by way of enlisting their sup- 
port for a continuance of the 
draft. That Congress is in no 
mood to second Senator Thom- 
as’ bill is evident from the Sep- 
tember 17th action in the House 
favoring a voluntary recruit- 
ment bill that would allow any 
soldier in the U. S. Army, with 
six months of active service, to 
re-enlist as a regular Army man 
for a single year. Those who 
thus re-enlisted would do so with- 
out loss of furlough, bonuses or 
other inducements prescribed to 
give the volunteer system full 
opportunity to minimize or eli- 
minate the need for continuing 
the draft. 


It would seem the proponents 
of conscription must make a new 


tinuing the draft of 18-year-old move. The Thomas Bill won’t 
boys the country will become ac- do. 
An editorial in America, New York City. 


A certain firm had the following legend printed on its salary 
receipt forms: 
“Your salary is your personal business, and should not be 
disclosed to any one.” 
The new employee, in signing the receipt, added: “I won’t 
mention it to anybody, I’m just as much ashamed of it as you 
are.” 


The Heturning 


Genevieve O'Connor 


FACH time it was the same. 

Slowly, numbly Kathy would 
fight her way up, only to slip 
back again into a sea of empti- 
ness. Each time she felt her- 
self nearer the surface. When 
finally she broke through, there 
came, on the heels of bare con- 
sciousness, a feeling of warmth 
and rest, and the knowledge 
that someone had tried to make 
her comfortable. 

She sighed a little and man- 
aged to open her eyes. It was 
daylight then—and this was a 
different room. There were 
drapes in here, and furniture. 
That other room had been so 
colorless, so bare of anything 
but the business at hand. 

Gratefully she rested, know- 
ing that it must be all over now 
or she would still be back in 
that other room. Something 
was missing. Kathy knew vag- 
uely; she didn’t have that feel- 
ing of joy which a new mother 
should have. But then, she 
had hardly expected happiness 
when she could share it with 
no one. And, remembering, 
Kathy felt more lonely than ever 
before in her life. 

As her mind, still dazed from 
the anesthetic, wandered aim- 
lessly, she followed it back to 
that day nearly eight months 
ago when she had stood and 
made her mouth smile while 
Dan’s train pulled away. She 
had hurried home afterward to 
the privacy of her room and let 


A story on a war 
tragedy and blessing 


her heart burst, tears spilling 
all over her face and pillow just 
to remember his funny nose, his 
high freckled forehead, his cleft 
chin. When there were no tears 
left, Kathy remembered some- 
thing else—something her moth- 
er had told her never to forget. 

“Always have faith, darling,” 
her mother had taught her. 
“Every prayer uttered in faith 
is always answered, sometime, 
somewhere, perhaps in an un- 
expected way. But the answer 
always comes, Kathy, if we be- 
lieve.” 

So Kathy had prayed, day 
in and day out. Oh, God! please 
send him back to me! all through 
those first nauseated days. 
Bring him back to me, God! 
during the heavy days that plod- 
ded clumsily along. 

One day, soon after Kathy had 
first felt Dan’s child stir, the 
doorbell had rung. It had rung 
before, of course, lots of times; 
but this time it seemed to ring 
differently, warningly. When 
Dottie answered it she took the 
telegram—it was addressed to 
“Mrs. Kathleen Harrigan”—and 
handed it to Kathy. The words 
rushed out to her, almost through 
the envelope, glared blindingly 
into her eyes: . .. Daniel J. 
Harrigan’. . . missing... 

Missing? God, send him back 
to me! Missing? God, I pray- 
ed and I believed! You could 
send him back even now! You 
can do anything. I need him so 
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much. Please, God! Missing, 
it had said—not killed—only 
missing. Maybe he’d be found. 
Sure, that was it! God an- 
swers prayers if you believe, 
mother said. I'll keep on be- 
lieving then. 

But that had been a difficult 
thing to do. That same month 
the story had been released to 
the world of the brave, fighting 
death of Dan’s ship—with few 
survivors, the radio had said. 
If Dan had been a survivor, 
wouldn’t they know, wouldn’t 
she be notified? But days pass- 
ed, weeks; no word. Oh, God, 
if he is really—gone—couldn’t 
You—don’t men’s souls ever 
cross oceans, even time, or eter- 
nity? Isn’t our love strong 
enough to bridge this? Please 
God, work a miracle for me! 

Dottie reminded that 
sometimes men drifted to out- 
of-the-way places and weren’t 
found for months. Mother said 
sometime, somewhere, prayers 
are answered. Each time the 
door bell rang her heart tripped 
in its rush to find the answer. 
Each time it was the landlady 
to sympathize depressingly, or 
pitying friends to cheer her, or 
—just an agent. 

Suddenly one night as they 
were creaming and_ brushing 
their way to bed—Dottie, I think 
this is it—I’m sure it is! Call 
that cab quickly. My bag? I 
don’t know—Oh, Dottie, I don’t 
want to go; I’m scared. But, 
of course, she had gone; Dan’s 
child was struggling to be born. 

Life? Why give a child life 
now, unasked for? Why? Only 


to know war and killing and to 
die itself? Oh, God, I’m mixed 
up. I’m not Kathy any more. 
Help me get straightened. If 
Dan were only here, everything 
would be all right. I wouldn’t 
be afraid. These pains—could- 
n’t you send him to hold my 
hand, to give me courage now— 
just tonight? 

But when the cab had stopped 
in the emergency entrance tun- 
nel it wasn’t Dan, but Dottie, 
who talked to her reassuringly 
down the dim, sleeping hallways. 

How many hours had passed 
Kathy couldn’t even guess—per- 
haps it had been several nights. 
She had lost all accurate judg- 
ment after the first injection. 
There had remained only a numb 
awareness of nurses, the doctor, 
pains, Dottie, nurses, pains... 
She knew she had prayed on 
and on—perhaps aloud, she did- 
n’t know—didn’t care. A rhy- 
thm whirled in her head—God, 
send him back, send him back, 
send him back. 

She had tried to find Dan in 
the pinwheel of faces. It was 
no use, he wasn’t there. Kathy 
suddenly felt too tired to hope 
any more, too tired to try any 
longer. What right has God to 
expect me to bear a child now 
—fatherless? The doctor said 
my heart wasn’t too good—that 
must be why I’m so tired. I 
hope it quits. There’s nothing 
now for either of us.... 

Mother said God always an- 
swers prayers if you believe. I 
tried so hard to believe, but 
where is my answer? When did 
she say—sometime? Maybe I 
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still haven’t waited long enough. 
Maybe he’ll come yet—and find 
that I quit on him, on his child. 
I will believe! God, send him 
back, God—God—God ... 

Suddenly the venetian blind 
was rattled by the force of the 
draft as the door was pushed 
open. Kathy’s eyes unwillingly 
opened. Oh, anurse. But a dif- 
ferent one. She came in smiling, 
took Kathy’s wrist. - 

“Hello, Mrs. Harrigan. How 
are you feeling now?” 

“All right—I guess,” Kathy 
murmured. 

“You have a baby now, you 
know.” 

“Have I? Where’s—Dottie?” 

“There was nothing more 
your friend could do until you 
woke, so I persuaded her to go 
home and sleep. She'll be back 


this afternoon.” 

“Oh.” 

“Would you like to see your 
son? I'll go get him.” The 
nurse glided out. 

Son? Dan always wanted a 
boy first. 

The door swung open again. 

“He’s just darling, Mrs. Har- 
rigan. You’re going to love 
him,” the nurse warned, laying 
the blue bundle on the bed near 
Kathy’s right arm. She loosen- 
ed the blankets, uncovered the 
tiny red face. “What are you 
naming him?’ 

Kathy raised her head a little 
to see better. There was the 
familiar nose, the same high 
forehead, the beloved cleft chin. 
She gave a little cry of joy. 

“Danny! Oh, Danny Harrigan, 
you did come back!” 


Strict Catholics 


The claim adjuster happened to be a Catholic. So when he 
came to the house of the woman who had been in a minor acci- 
dent, he was pleased to note that there was a crucifix on the 


wall of her room. 


He got the vital statistics. But he was a little puzzled when 
she said, “I’m now Mrs. Henry Jackson, but I used to be married 


to Thomas Green.” 


The adjuster looked at her, then at the crucifix, and then 
said, “I think I know Thomas Green. He’s still alive, isn’t he?” 
“Oh, yes indeed. We got a divorce, and I married again.” 
“I thought,” said the adjuster, waving at the crucifix, “that 


you were a Catholic.” 


“I am a Catholic, and so is my husband, Mr. Jackson,” she 


said, with emphasis. 


“Well,” said the adjuster, more puzzled than ever, “I’m a 
Catholic too, and I always had the idea that Catholics couldn’t 


get divorces and marry again.” 
The woman laughed easily. 
“Oh,” she said, “you mean strict Catholics.”. 


Lord, 8. J. 


—Father Daniel 


| 
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Confessions Uf A Country 


Choirmaster 


One sour part 
in the program 


OCCASIONALLY you pick up 

the biographical sketch of a 
choirmaster, modestly _ telling 
how the subject stepped into 
some village, found a dozen or 
so boys with -fair voices and, 
within a year, had them all trill- 
ing like Swiss canaries; or how 
he took the usual assortment of 
mediocre baritones and refined 
them, some into bassi pro fundim 
others into dramatic tenors, pro- 
ducing an ensemble effect some- 
where between that of the Don 
Cossacks and the Metropolitan 
Chorus. I wish I knew how! 
I worked two years with a little 
choir and the net result of my 
labors was a deeper conviction 
that “You can silver-polish a 
pewter pot and it will be pewter 
still.” Ours was a volunteer 
eholr ... 


Perhaps I was the only choir- | 


master in the country who took 
his turn every other Sunday at 
the altar or, should I say, I was 
the only curate who spent every 
second Sunday in the choir-loft. 

When I was first assigned to 
the place—my first appointment, 
by the way—I had not the least 
idea of helping with the music. 
But it got on my nerves. You 
cannot imagine the anguish of 
trying to offer Holy Mass while 
the choir is moving stolidly 


through the Sanctus, one bar be- 
hind the organist; or of singing 
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the Dominus vobiscum and get- 
ting the response invariably a 
quarter of a tone flat. 

At the time, our choir knew 
two Masses: the chant Missa de 
Angelis, interpreted according to 
strict (if incorrect) traditions 
handed down in the parish over 
thirty-five years; that, and the 
popular little Mass by the late 
Father Alph. Dress, known to 
the choir by the familiar though 
sinister title of “The Black 
Book,” from its cover. 

We set to work immediately. 
I understood that the church 
would be packed with visitors 
at the Midnight Mass on Christ- 
mas, and I did not want the 
choir to make a holy show of 
themselves. It was bad enough 
in the family, but before all 
those Protestants—! So we 
started on a two-part Mass for 
boys and men—not nearly so 
hard to sing well as a unison 
Mass. 

The boys were fine. They did 
fairly well in the few hours I 
could afford each week. Many 
a dotted note fell under the 
racks, of course, and many an 
extra dot found its way into the 
text, but I did not mind any- 
thing as long as they did not 
push their tones and had a fair- 
to-middling idea of their part. 

The men, God bless them, 
were terrible. My jewel was a 
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saxophone player who, alas! 
sang like his instrument. But he 
was a natural tenor and could 
read notes. Then there were a 
few boys who came in faith- 
fully from the _ neighboring 
farms; and, believe you me, it’s 
a far cry from calling cows to 
singing Kyrie’s. When they got 
off the track, things generally 
broke down into a free-for-all 
hog-calling contest. There was 
one boy so ear-splitting that I 
used to encourage him tactfully 
to take a position behind the 
windchest of the organ when he 
sang. Another little fellow had 
to be kept thrust behind the 
broadest back in sight. He 
couldn’t carry a tune in a mug. 
Incorrigible. But in a setup 
like mine, you couldn’t dismiss 
anyone for fear of giving of- 
fense. 

They learned their parts, those 
men, after a fashion, but what 
a crude, uncertain chorus it was. 
If you are interested in that 
Midnight Mass—it went fairly 
well. I had three Masses of my 
own to offer next morning, so 
that I was fasting from mid- 
night, and I got very thirsty 
from the strain and the smok- 
ing; and then, after leading the 


men through their Gradual and 
Alleluia, I had to run down the 
balcony, around to the side-sac- 
risty, pull a surplice over my 
head and don a stole, then ap- 
pear in the sanctuary, composed 
and unruffled, to make the an- 
nouncements, read the Gospel, 
and preach the sermon. The 
pastor promised to give me time 
to get back upstairs before he 
intoned the Credo. 

And that was the only sour 
spot on the program. We did 
fairly well, but after the organ- 
ist had finished up the last Amen 
with full organ, during the in- 
stant’s hush immediately follow- 
ing, one of the men confided to 
the congregation in a stage- 
whisper: “That was putrid!” 
The comment made its way up 
to the altar-railing and came 
bouncing back. Everyone heard 
it. I blush at the memory... 

Maybe I am a pessimist. May- 
be things were not really so bad. 
The congregation and my pas- 
tor thought the music improved 
immensely—or so they said. 
Sometimes I think that I was 
blessed (or cursed) with artistic 
standards unreasonably high 
for a country parish of such 
tiny proportions. 


The Forthright Russians 


The Russian is a very forthright individual with no in- 
hibitions. He knows what he wants and goes after it... 
There are some very lovely houses still standing between 
Potsdam and Berlin. The Russians .. . gave the occupants an 
hour’s notice to get out. One old lady was so attached to her 
house that she refused; so the Russians made it possible for her 
to stay. She is now in the garden, under the flowers.—Gen. 


Harry Vaughan. 
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Towards Better Books 


National Book Week 
its November 4-10 


HE nation-wide observance of 

Catholic Book Week (Novem- 
ber 4 to 10) serves to focus at- 
tention on several organizations 
which are performing notable 
tasks in improving the quality 
of Catholic book literature and 
in encouraging the reading of 
Catholic books by the laity. 

Although it has been function- 
ing for 17 years, the Catholic 
Book Club is relatively unknown 
to the majority of Catholics. It 
was founded in 1928 to encour- 
age the writing and publication 
of books consonant with the 
Catholic philosophy of life. Rep- 
resentative Catholic clergymen 
and laymen make up the Board 
of Editors who select each month 
a book which attains certain 
standards of literary merit and 
is in no way offensive to Cath- 
olic morals and beliefs. 

During its 17-year history, 
the Catholic Book Club has dis- 
tributed approximately 250,000 
books to its members in the 48 
states and in 16 foreign. coun- 
tries. Accompanying each book 
is a “newsletter.” Headquart- 
ers of the Club are at 140 East 
45th Street in New York City, 
where a book shop is maintained 
and where information on books 
is disseminated. 

Performing a function similar 
to that of the Catholic Book 
Club, but in a slightly limited 
field, is the movement known as 
the Spiritual Book Associates, 
the aim of which is to popular- 
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ize books which possess a spirit- 
ual value. Founded in 1934, the 
Associates also have undertaken 
to publish books which come 
within the realm of its avowed 
aim and which might otherwise 
not enjoy publication. Members 
of this organization receive ten 
books each year, a book each 
month except during July and 
August. The headquarters are 
at 381 Fourth Avenue, in the 
heart of New York’s publishing 
center. 

Each year the author of “the 
finest American children’s book 
written in the Catholic tradi- 
tion” receives the Downey 
Award, a silver medal given an- 
nually since 1942 in memory of 
the late Fr. Francis X. Downey, 
S.J., founder of Pro Parvulis, 
the national book club for Cath- 
olic children of all ages. Pope 
Pius XII has given his blessing 
to this children’s apostolate of 
reading, which provides its 
members with six books each 
year and a book-review maga- 
zine which criticizes current 
books and evaluates them as 
reading matter for youngsters. 

The members of Pro Parvu- 
lis are divided into four age 
groups: those under ten; boys 
from 10 to 15 years; girls in 
the same age bracket; boys and 
girls of high school age. Since 
1941 the latter age group has 
been known as the Talbot Club, 
in honor of Rev. Francis X. Tal- 
bot, S.J. Headquarters of Pro 
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Parvulis are in the Empire State 
Building in New York. 


Also in New York, the Car- 
dinal Hayes Literature Commit- 
tee publishes quarterly a list of 
approximately 100 titles of re- 
commended books called “The 
Book Survey.” Books included 
in this list are passed upon by 
qualified readers and must meet 
Catholic literary standards, al- 
though the authors need not 
necessarily be Catholics. 

In New York, Milwaukee, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
Huntington, and other cities, 
Catholic book publishers each 
year turn out a variety of Cath- 
olic books. The purpose of Cath- 
olic Book Week is to encourage 
Catholics to read the products 
of these Catholic presses, as 
well as those of a Catholic flavor 
published by secular houses. 
Catholic literature would bene- 
fit immeasurably if Catholics re- 
tained the message of Catholic 
Book Week throughout the oth- 
er 51 weeks of the year. 


Afraid To Come Home 


Joe is six. One evening he was going home from the 
grocer’s on his scooter-bike carrying a bottle of milk, when he 
dropped it, scattering the milk and broken glass upon the street. 

The lad was crying when I saw him. He said he was afraid 
to go home. “My mother wil] whip me,” he sobbed. If it had not 
seemed meddlesome, I would have gone home with him, to plead 
his cause. As it was, I helped him to clear the sidewalk of the 
debris and urged him to go right home and tell exactly how the 
trouble happened. I do hope the boy was not beaten or even 


scolded. 


A little girl of seven came to our house with her dress and 
stockings dripping wet from falling into a small pool, and she 
was crying. She begged us to let her come into the house and 
stay until her clothes were dry. We welcomed her, of course, but 
asked ourselves why any child, with such punishment already 
met, should have to stand in dread of more of it. 

Doris tears her dress at school and approaches home in 
dread. Ten chances to one she faces punishment. She may have 
been a little careless, true. But she probably was not; and no 
one will ever know except, perhaps, on her own testimony. 

The boy of 18 has had an accident with the automobile he 
was allowed to drive. He is afraid of the consequences when he 
goes home. The accident might have come to anybody. 

There is no sense in chastizing children for hard luck; no 
reason to assume that when they come home with wet or torn 
clothes, or broken property, they deserve punishment or should 
be met by angry parents.—Contributed. 
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Shes All Alone 


Only child needs 
superior talents 


S the “Only Child” truly the 
privileged youngster of to- 
day? Judging singularly from 
the ever increasing number of 
this species in American homes 
one might be tempted to think 
60. 
It is doubtful, however, that 
the Creator, who blesses the pro- 
creation of each new soul, views 
the only child with such fixed 
optimism. For God, in His om- 
niscient way, already forsees 
the handicaps the only child 
must overcome in order to grow 
into a valuable human being. 
Because of this, it seems He of- 
ten bestows on the only child a 
strong, valiant spirit with which 
to shoulder her burdens. 

It isn’t that the only child has 
a harder time than any other 
child—though in a way she has, 
since there is no sister or broth- 
er with whom to give or to take. 
It is that she has a much softer 
time and so outside life becomes 
hard for her. In the intimate 
circle of home and family, there 
are too many people centered 
in her, too many things done for 
her, too much given to her, and 
too many hopes bobbing around 
her. 

And so, if she happens to be 
a sensitive child, she feels the 
weight of responsibility far too 
young. So much is exnected of 
her that life, for a while, seems 
too heavy to carry. Little tots 
shouldn’t be weighed down with 
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serious responsibilities. They 
should only be expected to obey, 
to be honest and truthful, to 
play fair; to learn how to love 
and treat gently the things of 
nature. 


If the only child is not so 
finely fashioned, she acquires a 
swagger and becomes dictatorial. 
Her very actions announce, “You 
must do what I say.” Her val- 
ues are so wrong and she only 
looks at the world in relation 
to herself, the benefits she alone 
may derive from it. She be- 
comes a little dictator, her play- 
mates shun her comnany and the 
older folks immediately tag her 
as, “that little brat” or “the 
spoiled darling.” 


Once I heard an only child 
say, “Ha, I’m glad I have no 
brothers or sisters because I 
can have more nice things than 
you.” Do you suppose she real- 
ly meant it? Or was this de- 
fiant attitude an outlet. a shield 
to cover her loneliness? Don’t 
you think down deep inside she 
longed for a big brother, some- 
one to tell her in her teens what 
kind of a girl boys like and to 
take her to dances, an older lad 
to scrap with and to tease? 
Wouldn’t she welcome an older 
sister to show her the “ropes” 
and to borrow from? And what 
about a younger sister to teach 
things to and to have fun with? 
Yes, I think she knew all too 
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well what she was missing, so 
in defiance she tossed her ar- 
rogant words across the room. 
She was determined not to be 
pushed under by the burden of 
her aloneness. 


And, after all, that was an 
important decision, to be ad- 
mired in a way, wasn’t it? One 
should fight not to go down or 
to be pulled under; not to be 
spoiled, not to be lost in self- 
pity, or to be wistful and locked 
up inside; not to be swallowed 
up by those who love you. 


Upon investigation one finds 
that the only child is often 
a little dissapointing to her 
mother and father. They ex- 
pect so much from her. In their 
only offspring they hope to have 
fulfilled all their ideals and 
dreams. She is to be everything 
they wished to be and couldn’t. 
They have given her their deep 
love and best companionship, 
trying so hard all the time to 
make up for the brother and 
sister she never had. But she 
is just herself—not much better 
than average, perhaps more of 
an introvert than many of her 
age. So all the time the only 
child keeps wishing she were 


so much better, but somehow 
she isn’t. 

Not easy for the only child, 
is it? She must look ahead, 
fight her way through the dif- 
ficult, rocky paths, keep faith 
and hope; never give up. The 
only child should return her 
parents’ love, respect them, but 
not let their interest and love 
for her swallow her up. 

The only child who feels so 
responsible must seek the grace 
of God. Nothing is impossible 
for Him. And if she ever feels 
lonely, she should start giving. 
Let her put to work this motto: 
“God is first, others are second, 
I am last.” And if she has been 
termed “spoiled,” have her stop 
always seeing herself first. Peo- 
ple who are genuinely liked are 
generous in spirit, in  under- 
standing, in material things, in 
awareness of others’ hopes, 
dreams and needs; in laughter, 
in faith in life. 

The only child has the tools. 
With God’s help she can “set to” 
and work out her destiny. The 
only child has the necessary im- 
plements to carve her way out 
of selfishness and ignorance to 
beauty and greatness if she but 
will. 


Bill: “That was the unkindest cut of all, as the poet says.” 


Harry: “What was?” 


Bill: “I showed her one of my boyhood pictures with my 
father holding me on his knee, and she said, ‘My, who is the 


ventriloquist ?” 


“Unless peoples are given security in their social, cultural, 
political, economic, and religious life, the work of post-war 
reconstruction will amount to no more than the building of new 


houses and prisons.”—Pope Pius XII. 


Quiz hid Never Skipped A Grade 


Get acquainted 
with Bob Burke 


T 14, he is six feet two and 
still growing, and he prom- 
ises to be something of a mental 
giant as well. Bob Burke, sopho- 
more at Messmer high school, is 
Milwaukee’s contribution to the 
coast-to-coast Quiz Kids radio 
show. He is also an affable, red- 
headed proof that youthful brain 
trusts can be “regular guys.” 
Bob made his seventh appear- 
ance as a Quiz Kid on Sunday, 
September 23. Whether or not 
he continues after that will de- 
pend on his ability to maintain 
his place among the top three 
contestants. The show is run 
on a strictly competitive basis: 
each week the two lowest scorers 
are eliminated and replaced the 
following Sunday by fresh talent. 
Recruited 
Quiz Kids are recruited from 
schools all over the country. 
Bob got on the program because 
he liked listening to it, and dis- 
covered in his own living room 
that he could answer most of the 
questions. Quiz shows have al- 
ways been the Burkes’ favorite 
radio entertainment: they might 
be said to run in the family. 
Five years ago Mrs. Mary 
Easton Burke, Bob’s mother, suc- 
cessfully answered the sixty-four 
dollar question on “Take It Or 
Leave It,” and set a precedent 
for her brainy son. 
Unlike the mothers of some 
prodigies, Mrs. Burke has no the- 
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ories to account for Bob’s intel- 
lectual prowess. According to 
her he is a normal kid, eating 
normal foods in normal quanti- 
ties, enjoying the usual teen-age 
activities. 

Never Skipped A Grade 

“He likes golf and riding and 
swimming and dancing,” she 
says. “He has never skipped a 
grade in school. He walked and 
talked at the usual ages. If he 
reads a bit more than most boys 
in high school, it is only because 
he enjoys history, biography, 
current events and of course his > 
chief interest, aeronautics.” 

Aeronautics came into Bob’s 
life when he was 8, and a pupil at 
St. Robert’s school. Before that 
he wanted to be a fireman. He 
started to collect pictures of air- 
planes and was given subscrip- 
tions to several aviation maga- 
zines. Later he read every book 
he could find on the subject. 

Never Had A Plane Ride 

Now he has 19 scrapbooks on 
aviation and the material for a 
great many more. He has never 
had a plane ride, but says, 
“when I do—oh, boy!” 

‘When Bob finishes high school 
he will go to an engineering col- 
lege,” his mother says. “We 
don’t know yet which one it will 
be. Gracious, I suppose we had 
better begin thinking about that; 
the time goes so fast.” 

Two years ago the Burkes 
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moved to San Antonio, Texas, 
where last year Bob was a fresh- 
man at Central high, a Catholic 
school for boys. When he return- 
ed to Milwaukee with his mother 
this summer, he brought back a 
nickname, ““Tex,” a Gary Cooper- 
ish drawl, and a new apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of coedu- 
cation. 
Pleased With—? 

His expression of the latter 
interest is stated this week, in 
the Messmer school paper, The 
Foursquare, somewhat oblique 
ly. “I am pleased to find that 
Messmer is co-educational,” he 
says, “and I am delighted with 
the beautiful surroundings.” It 
is safe to assume that the ref- 
erence is to those of the sur- 
roundings wearing bobby socks. 

At Messmer Bob is studying 
geometry, mechanical drawing, 
argumentative English, Spanish 
and religion. He is especially 
happy about the mechanical 
drawing, which is giving him 
useful pointers for the planes he 
designs. 

His Hero 

Texas also gave him a new 
appreciation of the man who has 
been his hero for some time: 
Sam Houston. So much does Bob 
admire the idol of the Lone Star 
State that he literally wants to 
grow up just like him. Sam 
Houston was six feet six inches 
tall. “That,” says Bob, “gives 
me four inches to go.” 

Neither Bob nor his mother 
seems unduly impressed with the 
national press releases or the 


deluge of fan letters attendant to 
Quiz Kid fame. His mother 
saves clippings about him, but 
has not yet found time to paste 
them into a scrap book. She 
helps him answer his fan let- 
ters, but confesses that “we are 
getting a little behind.” 
Fan Letters 

Most of the fan letters ask for 
pictures or autographs. They 
come from people of all ages, 
with a slight majority of teen 
agers. Some of them just say 
“Congratulations”; others want 
to know in detail what Bob looks 
like, what his interests are, etc. 
He has received about 100 in his 
six weeks on the air. 

At Central high in San Anto- 
nio, Bob’s classmates voted him 
a “real fellow.” This tribute, 
as spontaneous and unrehearsed 
as the Quiz Kids’ shows, came in 
spite of the fact that Bob was 
class president, class reporter, 
winner of a gold medal for schol- 
arship and of the freshman spell- 
ing contest. 

Good Memory 

“He has always been an out- 
standing student,” his mother 
admits. “And of course his I. 
Q. is unusually high; I would 
rather not say just what it is. I 
think the ‘secret’ of Bob’s suc- 
cess is mainly a good memory; he 
reads Time, Newsweek and Life, 
every week, and a lot of biog- 
raphy and history. And he re- 
members everything he reads.” 

Bob’s plans for the future are 
by no means modest. He once 
wrote a statement that said: 
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“My chosen vocation is to be 
an aeronautical engineer and de- 
signer—to go to engineering 
college, get my degree and work 
for an established company until 
I have assets enough to start my 
own company. In my spare time 
I plan to get married, raise a 
family, be an armchair detective, 
own a ranch and have published 
numerous magazines and books.” 


Works On Farm 


So far Bob’s writing has been 
confined to articles for school 
papers and one letter, to an avia- 
tion magazine, making a correc- 
tion on the magazine’s identifica- 
tion of a plane. Bob was right 
about the plane. His one pay- 
ing job has been two weeks’ 
work on a Wisconsin farm dur- 
ing the past summer. 


The two questions most often 
asked Bob and his mother are 
whether the Quiz Kids’ show is 
really unrehearsed (it is) and 
how Bob got on the program. 

“It really wasn’t difficult,” 
says Mrs. Burke. “He sent an 
application to the program di- 


rector, who mailed Bob a ques- 
tionnaire. The questions were 
mostly ‘about his interests and 
his scholastic record. Bob’s school 
filled in a record of his grades 
and pretty soon we got a letter 
saying that he had been ac- 
cepted.” 
No Mike Fright 

Bob says that, since the first 
program, he has never been 
troubled by mike fright. He is 
too interested in the questions 
to worry about how he sounds. 
Actually he has a pretty impres- 
sive radio voice for a youngster: 
deep and exceedingly deliberate. 
His delivery gives added weight 
to his answers, which sound 
rather like official pronounce- 
ments from the White House. 

Next week, if the questions 
are tougher than usual, may 
mean the temporary end of Bob’s 
radio career. He is entirely 
philosophical about his chances. 
It seems probable to any one, in- 
cluding Bob and his mother, that 
the Quiz Kid experience is only 
a beginning for Robert Easton 
Burke. 


Indissoluble Union 


There is not truth more thoroughly established than that 
there exists in the economy and course of nature an indissoluble 
union between virtue and happiness—between duty and advant- 
age—between the genuine maxims of an honest and magnanim- 
ous policy, and the solid rewards of public prosperity and felici- 
ty; since we ought to be no less persuaded that the propitious 
smiles of Heaven can never be expected on a nation that dis- 
regards the external rules of order and right, which Heaven 
itself has ordained.—George Washington in his first inaugural 


address. 


Leisure Time—A Two-Edged Sword 


By Rev. Charles E. Bermingham * 


j? IS about time that people be- 

gan to take seriously their 
leisure-time. Leisure is becoming 
such an individual and social 
problem we may soon find people 
advocating the abolition of the 
machinery which creates it. It 
would surely be a reversal of 
present trends to advocate a 
longer workweek, doing away 
with early retirement and the 
discarding of time-saving devices 
at home and at work. These 
practices of modern American 
society have been looked upon as 
benefits. Unfortunately, some 
’ of the effects of the newly found 
free time are more burdensome 
than the drudgery and toil from 
which we are freed. 


The Crux Of The Problem 


A considerable number of per- 
sons, old and young alike, are 
unprepared to use leisure hours 
advantageously. Read the Mon- 
day morning newspapers for 
evidences to prove this state- 
ment. Saturday and Sunday, 
days of relative leisure, are the 
high spots of the week in that 
page of human life which might 
be entitled “Social Disorders.” 
The reader of Monday morning’s 
paper is usually treated to a 
fair sample of robbery, murder, 
suicide and such leisure-time ac- 
tivities as wife beating, drunken- 
ness, and child abandonment. 


This would not include the list 
* From “Catholic Action,” Washington, D. C. 


A human problem 
yet to be solved 


of avoidable accidents, mental 
and physical dissipation, impro- 
vident spending of money, and 
a long list of unpublicized sins, 
both venial and mortal. With- 
out painting too dark a picture, 
it would seem that the moralists 
and the sociologists might well 
put the problem of leisure-time 
high on their lists of human 
problems yet to be solved. 
The Positive Loss 


It would be wrong to add up 
the waste and loss incurred by 
the individual and society mere- 
ly in terms of music and abuse 
of leisure hours. The more im- 
portant factor of loss occurs in 
the passing by of opportunities 
to use leisure for the benefit of 
society and the individual. The 
common thinking on the subject 
associates leisure with play. In 
the minds of many play is merely 
a pleasant, and not necessarily 
useful, activity of life. It is good 
if it can be kept from being 
harmful or wrong. 


It does not occur to the mass 
of men that these leisure hours 
which are associated with work, 
sleep, and other necessary duties 
are part of God’s endowment of 
time. We are told in Missions 
and Retreats that we shall be 
judged on the use we have made 
of time. The question will not 
be one merely of whether we 
have done something wrong but 
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have we failed to seize the op- 
portunity of using and improv- 
ing our God-given talents to the 
temporal and eternal welfare of 
ourselves and others. 
Conclusions 
When the religious teacher, 
the parent, the social worker 
and society as a whole begin to 
fully realize the positive oppor- 
tunities and obligations of lei- 
sure hours, their program of 
activities will be molded propor- 
tionately. The activities of the 
church, school, home, or commu- 
nity will be raised above the in- 
sufficient objective of keeping 
a person from being bored or 


out of harm during his leisure 
hours. Increased leisure should 
be utilized to forward and con- 
serve the physical, mental, and 
spiritual life and to perform 
good works for God and neigh- 
bor. In that day when men and 
the teachers of men deepen their 
understanding and appreciation 
of the place of leisure, we may 
see instituted a program of activ- 
ities satisfying, wholesome, en- 
joyable, and constructive. Then, 
indeed, there will be less discus- 
sion of the leisure-time prob- 
lems of youth, the hours of bore- 
dom in middle life, and of the 
bleak, empty years of retirement. 


A National Disgrace 


Out of Reno comes a news item that Arthur Dupont, 41, 
after having divorced his eleventh wife, promptly took out a 
license to marry his twelfth. We consider this succession of 
court appearances to take on a partner at one court sitting and 
to drop this partner at a later sitting, in order to marry another 
partner, a form of burlesque. To speak of such a union as mar- 
riage is a kind of desecration; and to identify the principals to 
such mockery as part of our human kind deflates and depresses. 
Marriage so desecrated by divorce and remarriage is gone the 
way of Tokyo. i 

Any nation, no matter how powerful, how free, how inven- 
tive, how competent to express its might on land and sea, that. 
permits such animalistic debasement of an institution that makes 
a uation and maintains it in numbers and solidarity; any nation 
which not only permits this desecration, but smiles tolerantly as 
if it were a domestic vagary, is tampering with its powerhouse. 
If not for the sake of decent moral standards, then at least for 
the sake of national self-preservation the United States should 
bestow some permanency on the marriage institution. Our mar- 
riage laws are most certainly not made in heaven. They minister 
to perverts.—Ave Maria. 
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Equal Hights For Women 


Berniece Heffner * 


A FEW days ago the Judiciary 

Committee of the House of 
Representatives presented a re- 
port favoring the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment pro- 
viding equality of rights for 
women under the law. 

Now, at first glance, that is 
the sort of measure you would 
expect everyone except die-hard 
women-haters to approve. But 
closer examination shows that 
“equal rights under the law” is 
an entirely misleading phrase 
and that the proposed amend- 
ment, instead of freeing Ameri- 
can women from unfair discrim- 
inatory laws would rob them of 
many important privileges and 
advantages they now enjoy. 

In the first place, women are 
not equal to men. On the con- 
trary, in many respects, both 
mental and physical, the average 
woman is far superior to the 
average man. In other respects, 
mental and physical, women, if 
not inferior, are at least a lot 
different than men. 

Because of these natural and 
undeniable differences, women 
are not required to assume the 
same obligations as men. They 
are under no legal compulsion to 
become the breadwinner of the 
family. They don’t have to pay 
alimony to divorced husbands. 
But the so-called “Equal Rights 
Amendment” would make wo- 
men undertake such equal obli- 
gations. 


* A. F. of L. Weekly News Letter, quoted in the Washington News Digest. 


Amendment would do 
more harm than good 


Likewise, because the nation’s 
women are its mothers, the laws 
in most states protect women 
against hazardous employment 
and sweatshop conditions dan- 
gerous to health. Yet the “Equal 
Rights Amendment” would pro- 
vide a constitutional broom by 
which these safeguards could be 
swept out the window. The same 
thing is true of widows’ pen- 
sions, unless to make men equal 
with women, Congress should 
appropriate funds for widow- 
ers’ pensions. 


Then why all this fuss about 
an “Equal Rights Amendment?” 
It was sponsored originally by 
a group of wealthy clubwomen 
who were angered by some state 
laws which do not give women 
equal property rights and the 
privilege of serving on juries. 
They would be much better ad- 
vised to seek to have these un- 
fair laws corrected piecemeal 
instead of campaigning for a 
broad constitutional amend- 
ment which would certainly do 
more harm than good. 


The American Federation of 
Labor which has fought relent- 
lessly through the years for true 
equal rights, such as equal pay 
for equal work, and for the 
adoption of welfare legislation 
for women, will steadfastly op- 
pose the miscalled boomerang 
which poses as an “Equal Rights 
Amendment.” 
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Vestibule To Heaven 


Purgatory demanded 
by God’s justice 


S there a vestibule to Heaven? 

Yes, there must be. If we 
stop to think seriously for just 
a moment, we will realize the 
need for it. Even the “lukewarm” 
admit the necessity for spir- 
itual perfection. There are few 
souls on earth “clean enough” 
to slide right through the “pearly 
gates.” Since God is Perfection, 
He can’t in justice overlook de- 
filing blemishes in the final 
check-up. 

That’s why we have Purga- 
tory . . . Heaven’s vestibule. In 
every home, the vestibule com- 
pares only in a small degree to 
the home itself. Purgatory is un- 
comfortable, unpleasant, much 
too warm. But the traveler 
stepping in, knows he’s on the 
right track. He’s safe! 

Those who argue away the 
existence of Purgatory, are dull- 
ing their conscience with an opi- 
ate. They want to live uncheck- 
ed. Heaven couldn’t possibly be 
the perfect place of which they 
speak, without Purgatory. The 
defiled would clutter up Heaven’s 
spotless courts. There’d be no 
need for a lifetime of virtue. 
Repentance on the last breath, 
would win Heaven immediately 
as surely as a lifetime of sin- 
lessness. We know, and are 
taught by the Church, that a 
death-bed conversion can be 


Helen J. Haacke 


sincere. But this “last-minute” 
sorrow does not always erase the 
disfiguring stains of unatoned 
sins. 

And doubting “Thomases” can 
find in scripture the proof of 
Purgatory: Matt 16:27; Apoc. 
21:27; Cor. 3:15, And again, 2 
Mac. 12:46 we find: “It is a 
holy and wholesome thought to 
pray for the dead that they may 
be loosed from their sins.” If 
opposing arguments are correct, 
these words would be a contra- 
diction. In Heaven, there would 
be no further need to be “loosed 
from sin.” In Hell, all hope is 
gone forever. Therefore, there 
can be but one sane conclusion, 
there is and will be, until the day 
God has in mind to dissolve it, 

. a Purgatory. 

The “natural laws” of society 
demand Retribution. A God, 
Infinitely Perfect, cannot accept 
less for spiritual shortcomings. 
The Infinite merits of a Holy 
Mass, are one form of Retribu- 
tion. A prisoner very seldom can 
pay his own “bail.” Poor Souls 
are just such prisoners. We 
must ransom them. Our “bail” 
is Masses and prayers offered in 
atonement for their sins and 
their release from Purgatory. 
Purgatory is not a Theological 
Myth. To the souls within its 
portals, it’s a painful reality. 


Sign in laundry window: “We do not tear your laundry with 
machinery. We do it carefully by hand.”—Catholic Mirror. 
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For The. Children 


A Family Celebration Uf 
All Saints Day 


N the Eve of All Saints, 

Maureen’s mother made a 
party of the family supper. 
There were ice cream and cake 
with lighted candles. There were 
bright colored place cards for 
each one. On father’s place card 
these words had been written, 
“Saint Charles wishes you a hap- 
py feast.” On mother’s card 
were written these words, “Saint 
Cecilia wishes you a happy 
feast.” On each one’s card was 
a message. Saint John wished 
John a happy feast. Mary, 
Jesus’ mother, wished Maureen 
a happy feast. Saint Ann wish- 
ed Ann a happy feast. Saint 
Patrick wished little Pat a hap- 
py feast, and Saint Timothy 
wished baby Timothy a happy 
feast. Each Saint wished hap- 
piness to the one who bore his 
name. 


After supper father led the 
family in saying the Litany of 
the Saints. He asked mother 
to play while they all sang to- 
gether “Holy God We Praise 
Thy Name.” 

Then father, with Pat and 
Timothy watching, made a blaz- 
ing fire in the living room grate, 
while mother and the older 
children did the supper work. 


Sister Mary Marguerite, C.S.J. 


John helped carry out the dish- 
es. He emptied the garbage. 
Then he swept the kitchen. Mau- 
reen washed the dishes while 
Ann wiped and put them away. 
Mother took care of the dining 
room. She put the food in the 
icebox or cupboard as_ they 
needed it, for she liked all things 
cared for properly. 

With so many willing helpers, 
the work was done quickly. Now 
all were ready to gather by the 
open fire for a story hour of 
saints. 

Mother told the story of her 
patron, Saint Cecilia, and here 
it is: 

Saint Cecilia 


Not long after Jesus lived on 
earth a little girl was born in 
the city of Rome. Her parents 
gave her the name Cecilia. Be- 
cause Cecilia’s parents were 
Christian, Cecilia was soon bap- 
tized. When she was old enough 
to understand, they told her 
stories of Jesus who came to 
live with us and who died on the 
cross to open the gates of Heav- 
en. Cecilia loved these stories. 
Each year she learned to know 
more and more of Jesus’ love for 
all God’s children. She liked 


to think of the baby Jesus ly- 
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ing in His crib at Bethlehem. 
Tears filled her eyes when she 
remembered that Jesus lay on a 
hard straw bed, while hers was 
of soft linen. She liked to think 
of Jesus the little boy running 
errands in Joseph’s work shop, 
of Jesus blessing little children 
like herself, and of His making 
the little daughter of Jairus 
come to life so that she could 
run and play once more and eat 
the food that her mother cook- 
ed for her. 


Cecilia tried to be like Jesus, 
because she wished to show her 
love for Him. She always list- 
ened when her father spoke. She 
helped her mother by learning to 
sew carefully and to weave lin- 
en cloth. After this was done, 
she often went along with her 
mother to help carry food to 
poor Christians who lived near 
their own large and beautiful 
home. 


Some times Cecilia stopped to 
play with the children. After 
they had played she told them 
stories of Jesus and His life 
on earth. 

One day Cecilia was given in 
marriage to a fine young man. 
Valerian was not a Christian, 
but when he saw Cecilia’s good- 
ness he said, “I too want to be 
baptized and work for Christ.” 

Soon after his baptism, Valer- 
ian was put to death because he 
was found praying with the 
Christians and helping Cecilia 
feed the poor. 

Then one day after that Ce- 
cilia too was killed because she 
loved Jesus. We celebrate Saint 


Cecilia’s feast day on November 
22. From her throne in Heav- 
en she tells us to remember 
Jesus’ love for us. 

_And this is father’s story. 


Saint Charles Borromeo 


Many years after Saint Ce- 
cilia lived in Rome, there was 
born in the town of Arona in 
Italy a boy who at Baptism was 
christened Charles. When 
Charles’ mother held him in her 
arms, she did not dream that 
one day her little boy would be 
remembered and loved by all 
Christians everywhere. When 
she taught him to say his pray- 
ers, when she told him stories 
of Jesus, she did not think that 
some day he would teach other 
little boys and girls these same 
prayers and stories. 

When Charles was old enough 
to go to school his mother and 
father chose for him good Chris- 
tian teachers. We are told that 
Charles tried to learn his les- 
sons well. He learned them so 
well that people began to say of 
— “Charles is a wise little 
ad.” 

When Charles was still young 
he promised Jesus he would work 
for him as a priest. He was 
very happy the day that he could 
keep that promise. 

Because Charles was wise and 
good, the Holy Father who was 
Charles’ very own uncle, sent 
for him to come to Rome. He 
said, “Charles, I need your help 
with the work of caring for 
God’s children and God’s Church 
on earth. Saint Charles was 
glad to help the Holy Father. 
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Some day you will know all the 
wonderful things that Charles 
did to help the Pope. 

Saint Charles never forgot to 
love Jesus. When he had grown 
very old he kept on working 
hard for Jesus. He worked so 
hard that at last Jesus saw 
that Charles could not work any 
more. Then Jesus came to him 


and taking his hand in His own 
led Charles to Heaven. 

We celebrate the feast of 
Saint Charles on November 4. 
One good way of celebrating his 
feast is to promise God that we 
will learn our prayers and re- 
ligion well. Then when we grow 
up we can work for God, as 
Saint Charles did. 


Stories For Children 


Teacher: 
Student: 
Teacher: 
Student: 


“The nose.” 


“Why the nose?” 
“Because it is the human scenter.” 


“What is the most important organ of the body?” 


Little Bey: “I’ve lost my little dog.” 
Kind Lady: “Why don’t you put an advertisement in the 


papers?” 


read. 


Little Boy: “That wouldn’t do any good. My dog can’t 


“Archimedes,” read the pupil, “leaped from his bath shout- 


ing, ‘Eureka! Eureka!’” 


“One moment, James,” said the teacher. “What is the mean- 


ing of ‘Eureka.’ ” 


“ ‘Eureka’ means ‘I have found it.’” 
“Very well. What had Archimedes found?” 
James hesitated for a moment then ventured hopefully, 


: “The soap, ma’am.” 


On the morning of a World Series game, an office boy braced 
his boss and started, “Sir, my grandmother. . 

The boss caught him short. “Oh, come now, son, you don’t 
think you are going to get away with that old chestnut about 
your grandmother having died.” 

“Oh, no,” was the reply. “She’s home on furlough.” 
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Popular Discussion Club Pamphlets 


Time-Tested and Time-Proven 
Top-Notch And Economy-Priced 


One 


Each 
Postpaid Postpaid Pl 


“Religion and Life’ (Vol. 1, 2, 3, 4) 


Per Volume .50 
“Everything To Gain” : 75 
“Christian Marriage” .25 
“What the Mass Means” ................----- .30 
“What Catholics Do At Mass” 15 
“Preparation for Catholic Family Life’ ..............-. .35 
“ABC Religion—Training Child in Home” ............ .25 
“Religion In A Changing World” ...............-------00++ 1.00 
“Modern Questions” 


(A special compilation of chapters from Series 
1, 2, 3, 4, intended to provide a full year’s 
course.) 

“Modern Questions” 15 
(Specify Series, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; each priced 15c 
10c, 9c, depending on quantity.) 


“Civilization’s Builder and Protector’ .50 
“Father Smith Instructs Jackson” .............------------+ .60 
.50 
15 
“The Modern Social and Economic Order” ............ 1.00 
“The Church in United States History” ................ .50 
“Marriage and The Catholic Church” ................-- eo 


“Making The Catholic Church Easy to Know” .... .25 


Our Sunday Visitor, 


5 or 
More 


40c 
60c 
20c 
25c 
10c 
30c 
25c 
20c 
90c 
30c 


10c 


40c 
45c 
50c 
40c 
10c 
40c 
90c 
40c 
10c 
20c 


25 or 
More 
Each 
us Trans. 


27¢ 
42c 
9c 
19¢ 
17c 
67c 
22c 


9c 


29c 
39¢ 
32c 
27¢ 
9c 
27¢ 
67c 
29¢ 
9c 
12Mec 


Huntington, Indiana 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK SUGGESTIONS 


LITTLE 
PICTORIAL LIVES 
OF THE SAINTS 


HIS IS the most popular 

book on the lives of the 
saints! There is a brief, one- 
page-to-two-page article on 
a saint for every day in the 
year, and the book is full of 
illustrations. You will turn 
to this book frequently, read- 
ing it again and again. 


Cloth Cover, $2.00 Postpaid 


PATHWAYS TO 
HAPPINESS 


By Rev. John A. O’Brien 


VERY PERSON in the 

world wants to become or 
remain happy—the best foun- 
dation for happiness is a liv- 
ing faith. What you will 
like about this book is its 
exhibition of a wide know- 
ledge of the world and hu- 
man nature, combined with 
profound faith. 


Cloth Cover, $1.00 Postpaid 


THE LIFE OF 
JESUS 


By Rev. James F. Cunningham 


OU ARE invited to arrive 

at your own conclusions 
concerning Jesus, His divini- 
ty, His teaching, His Person- 
ality, from the original dis- 
connected biographies writ- 
ten by Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, Paul and other Apos- 
tles. For the earnest and 
prayerful perusal of all Cath- 
olics. 


Cloth Cover, $1.00 Postpaid 


INTO A MAN'S 
WORLD 


By Mary E. McGill 


ERE IS a “stop and go 

guide” for young women 
who are already in or going 
into business life. The twen- 
ty-three talks are from the | 
pen of a practical, experienc- 
ed author and business wo- 
man—the editor of Woman’s 
Interests in Our Sunday Vis- 
itor. 


Cloth Cover, $1.25 Postpaid 


Order From: Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 
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